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Lesson Calendar 


1. April 7.—Jacob’s Vision and God’s Promise . Gen. 28 : 1-5, 10-22 
2. April 14.—God Gives Jacob a New. Name . . Gen. 32 : 9-12, 22-30 
3. April 2x.—Joseph Sold by his Brothers ...... Gen. 37 : 5-28 
4. April 28.—Joseph Faithful in Prison. . . . Gen. 39 : 20 to 40: 15 
5. May 5.—Joseph the Wise Ruler in Egypt . . . . Gen. 41 : 38-49 
6. May 12.—Joseph Forgives his Brothers . Gen. 45 : 1-15; 50: 15-21 
7. May 19.—Israel Enslaved in Egypt. ....... Exod. 1 : 1-14 

-- Or, Whit-Sunday Lesson. ; ....°. . *, . Acts 2: 1-11 
8. May 26.—Childhood and Education of Moses. . . Exod. 2: I-15 
g. June 2.—Moses Called to Deliver Israel . ... . Exod. 3 : 1-14 


10. June 9.—The 


Passover Exod. 12: 21-30 
11. = 16.—Israel’s Escape from Egypt , 


Exod. 14 : 13-27 


une 23.—Review. 
une 30.—Temperance Lesson ......... 1 Cor. 10 : 23-33 
uly 7.—God Feeds Israel in the Wilderness . . . Exod. 16 : 1-15 
2. July 14-—The Ten Commandments— Duties Toward 
a ere ee ee ee Exod, 20: 1-18 
3. July 21.—The Ten Commandments—Duties Toward 
Pele ote cle res he ee 8 SS Exod. 20 : 12-17 
Exod. 32 : 1-8, 30-35 





President Roosevelt’s Message 


To the World’s Fifth Sunday. School 
Convention, Rome, Italy, May 18-23 








THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 


Sir: 

Pray express the assurance of my hearty 
good-will to those engaged in giving a world- 
character to organized Sunday-school work, 
All good citizens must cordially sympathize 
with the effort to secure for the children of all 
countries, for those who will come after us and 
in whose hands the. destinies of their several 
nations will lie, the education in things spir- 
itual and moral that, even more than the educa- 
tion of the head and the hand, are necessary to 
the making of the highest type of citizenship. 
I wish all success to those, whatevér their 
creed, who disinterestedly and in a spirit alike 
of common sense and of devotion to duty: thus 
seek to train the future generation in the 
things of the spirit no less than in the things 
of the body. With regard, believe me, 


April 29, 1907. 


Sincerely yours, 


Mr. Edward K. Warren, President, 
World's Sunday School Convention. 




















Conscientious Wrong- Doers 

__. A good conscience is consistent with a bad life. 
All that conscience tells us is that there is a right and 
a wrong, and that we ought to do the right and not do 
the wrong. But what is right and what is wrong, con- 


science does not tell us. We get that from our moral 
judgment, and our moral judgment may be unedu- 
cated or badly educated or utterly. misdirected, or 
merely stupid and uncritical. So that a man with a 
good conscience may be unconsciously, and quite con- 
‘tentedly, doing what is harmful and wrong. .‘‘ Some 
men,"’ writes an earnest Christian engineer from the 
Transvaal, troubled by the harmful influence of good 
men who are doing wrong, ‘‘are both spiritual and 
true. Some are not.”’ It is so in all lands and all 
religions. People may see clearly and strongly that 
there is a difference between right and wrong, and yet 
be greatly mistaken as to where the line is. Some 
people seem to think that the intensity of their dec- 
daration that there is a difference between right and 
wrong excuses them from drawing the line too care- 
fully. But spiritual people who are not-true are the 


most dangerous kind.: Religion suffers more from 
pious people who are not honest than from any other. 
They are the foes within the household. A good life 
on a bad conscience is better than a bad life on a 
good conscience. Spirituality is brought into con- 
tempt by those who are very spiritual, but whose com- 
mon honesty is excelled by the publicans and harlots. 
The only useful profession of holiness is a holy life. 


x 
Rich Living in the Wilderness 


A wilderness diet may be more wholesome and 
satisfying than a banqueting table. It is bound to be 
if the wilderness is of God's ordering. An Oriental 
writer's comment on the fact that Moses led his flock 
to the back of the wilderness is suggestive and en- 
lightening ; it is pointed out that while the word for 
‘«* wilderness’’ has the idea of ‘‘ without population,’’ 
it by no means suggests absence of vegetable life, and 
that therefore a wilderness may be the best of pas- 
turage for a hungry flock. Certain it is that many a 
child of God has found in a wilderness experience spir- 
itual food that is richer and more blessed than any- 
thing that prosperity could have furnished. When 
the Good Shepherd is leading, we may trust him for 


safe pasturage. 
a 


Propagating Poison 

No sin is a merely private affair, allowable to any 
man who is ready to pay the cost of it. Yet a man often 
justifies a condemned course of action by declaring 
‘* Well, whose business is it but mine? If I am going 
into this with my eyes open, and prepared to take the 


consequences, is it anyone’s concern but my own ?’’ 
It is the curse of two generations, the sinner's genera- 
tion and his son’s. All sin is social, even the most 
private and personal sin. It is a poison in the organ- 
ism. The eye cannot say to the hand, ‘* It is no con- 
cern of yours if 1 damage myself,’’ nor the hand to 
the foot, ‘‘My doings are my own business.’’ Every 
man stands related to his fellow-men in vital ways, 
and if he sins his fellows suffer for it, no matter how 
ready he may declare himself to take the consequences 
to himself alone. He cannot take them from either 
his neighbor or his son. ‘‘I can think of men among 
those bred in that period,’’ said a well-known writer, 
of the second quarter of the last century, ‘‘and seem- 
ingly under its full influence, who longed to know the 
worst of life and knew it, and paid dearly for their 
knowledge, and their kindred paid more dearly still."’ 
That is the way it always works. 


= 


The Permanent Weakness of Indulgence 

It is not necessary to sin in order to get a new 
start. The Devil would like to have us think it is. 
Sin looks so attractive beforehand, and sé repulsive 
afterward, that it sometimes seems as though our 
only hope for seeing sin in its true light, and thereby 
turning from it, is to pass through it and taste its bit- 
terness. But to yield is only to make the fight for 
all life-time harder. Every yielding lessens our chance 
of permanent victory, and increases the chance of 
eternal ruin. ‘After this once, you can turn from it 
forever,’’ is the lying assurance of the Father of 
Lies. ‘‘ Do it this once, and I'll have you forever,’’ 
is his real hope, 
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Touched With a Feeling of Our Infirmities 


N ENGLISH naval officer‘has told a grateful story 
of the way he was helped and saved from dishonor 
in his first experience in battle. He was a midship- 

man, fourteen years old. The volleys of the enemy's 
musketry so terrified him that he almost fainted. The 
officer over him saw his state, and came close beside 
him, keeping his own face toward the enemy, and 
held the midshipman’s hand, saying, in a calm, quiet, 
affectionate way, ‘‘ Courage, my boy! You will re- 
cover in a minute or two, I was just so when I went 
into my first battle.’” The young man said afterwards 
that it was as if an angel had come to him and put 
new strength into him. The whole burden of his 
agony was gone, and from that moment he was as 
brave as the oldest of the men. If the officer had 
dealt sternly with the midshipman, he might have 
driven him to cowardly failure. His kindly sympathy 


- with him dispelled all fear, put courage into his heart, 


and made-him brave for battle. 

The Scriptures tell us that in heaven Jesus Christ 
is touched with a feeling of our infirmities, —that is, 
feels what-we are feeling.: The thing that troubles us 
touches-him. But special mention is made of his 
sympathy with infirmities. Infirmities are weaknesses. 
We may have no particular sorrow or pain, and yet we 
may have infirmities. A man may not be sick, may 
‘not -have sorrow, and yet he may be infirm. 

Some men have no sympathy with weakness. They 
have no patience with those who stumble. They 
make no allowances for those who do their work im- 
perfectly. But Christ. has infinite sympathy with 
weakness. One of the qualifications for, the priestly 
office in the ancient times was ability to sympathize 
with the people in their experiences, —‘‘ who’can bear 
gently with the ignorant and érting.’"” This quality 
‘was in Christ. He was most patient with weakness, 
And his disci- 


most gentle to all human infirmity. 
ples were always making thistékes. 





There is special reference to temptation when sym- 
pathy with weakness is mentioned. Christ is touched 
with a feeling of our.infirmities, for he was tempted 
in all points like as we are. When we are in the 
midst of the struggle, and when it seems to us we 
cannot hold out, he sympathizes with us, and is most 
gentle toward us. He is touched with a feeling of 
our infirmity when, assailed by sudden temptation, 
we quail and are afraid, ‘He comes up close beside 
us and says, ‘‘I understand. I met a temptation just 
like yours that tried me very sorely. I felt the same 
dread you feel. 1 suffered bitterly that day. I 
remember it. Be brave and strong, and your fear 
will vanish, and you will be victorious." Then 
he takes our hand, and the thrill of his sympathy 
and of his strength comes into our hearts, dispelling 
all fear. 

Many of the words of Christ reveal his sympathy 
with weakness. In that most wonderful of all his 
promises, in which he invites the weary to come to 
him, promising them rest, he asks men to take his 
yoke upon them, and then says, ‘* My yoke is easy, 
and my burden is light.’’ It is not a yoke that 
crushes by its weight. He never lays upon his fol- 
lowers any burden which they cannot bear. His 
commandments are not grievous. He never calls us 
to any ‘duties that we ‘cannot perform. Whenever 
he lays a load upon us, he promises us grace to carry 
it. He never suffers us to be tempted above what we 
are able to endure, There was never yet a responsi- 
bility .put upon a child of God which was too great 
for his strength. No one ever is called to endure sor- 
row which is sorer than he can stand. 

Christ looks into our hearts, and knows when we 
have done our best, though that best fall so far below 
the standard.” He knows when we have tried to keep 
sweet-tempered*in ‘the provocation and irritation to 
which we wee exposed yesterday, and yet in our 
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weakness failed and spoke bitterly and impatiently. 
He knows when we wanted to be calm and trustful, 
and tried to have quiet peace in our heart in some 
time of great sorrow, or in some experience of loss or 
disappointment. We have a most patient Master. 
He is pitiful toward our failures. Do not say you are 
not his because you have failed so often, because 
you fall so far below what you ought to be, what you 
meant to be. 

But is it just to our patient, gracious Master that 
we remain always children, and never grow into full 
stature? We glory in the sympathy of Christ with 
our infirmities, but is it worthy of us always to have 
the infirmities and never to become any stronger? If 
he would have us accept his peace and learn the 
sweet lesson, is it worthy of us to go gn living a life 
of fret, discontent, anxiety, uncontrolled temper, and 
ungoverned moods? Should we not try then to please 
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our Master in all things, even though we may never 
be able to live a single whole day without grieving 
him? If he knows that we have done our best, he 
holds us blameless, though we are not faultless. But 
we should not take advantage of our Master's sympa- 
thy with our infirmities to continue in our infirmities, 
to keep the infirmities uncured, unstrengthened. 

‘¢ Touched with a feeling of our infirmities.’’ We 
may not always find sympathy in human hearts. 
Even those who ought to be most patient with us may 
fail to understand us, may prove exacting, severe, 
hard in judgment, harsh in blame, bitter in denuncia- 
tion, when we fail. But in the love of Christ we find 
infinite compassion and sympathy that never fails, 
never wearies. He remembers that we are dust. 
Only let us ever be true to him and always do our 
best, confessing our manifold failures, and going on 
continually to better things. 
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What is the Object of Marriage ? 


The more we study Christ's standards and ideals 
of life, the more completely shall we find that they 
enter into and control every right relationship of life. 
And of no relationship is this more evident than that 
which springs from the very being of God, love, of 
which marriage is the fullest expression. Yet a New 
Hampshire reader has this to ask concerning marriage : 

Is there any Scriptural or ethical ground for a man and a 
woman entering the marriage contract as two men enter into 
partnership, merely for the sake of combining interests and do- 
ing business with greater economy? In other words, which 
should be the primal object in this divinely ordained institu- 
tion,—economy, or the propagation of the race ? 

Neither. To bea help meet for the other is the 
only motive in marriage that has any assurance of 
God's blessing. Not to get help /rvom the other, but 
to be and to give the help answering to, or needed by, 
the other: that is the only right reason for marriage. 
There are likely to be numerous incidental. blessings 
which will result from a rightly-made marriage ; econ- 
omy, and the propagation of the race, are among these. 
But true marriage is possible only in love ; and love 
exists only in a self-sacrificing laying down of life for 
another's truest interests. Marriage for any other 
object than this is a perilous experiment. 


= 
What Is Scriptural Ground for Divorce ? 


There would seem to be two classes of persons in 
the world: those who think chiefly of how far they 
may justifiably be freed from obligations to others, 
and those who think chiefly of how far they can go in 
serving others. One's very Bible study is influenced 
by one’s choice of position on one or the other side 
of this great dividing line. And there are consider- 
ably more people on one side of the line than on the 
other. The majority, for example, are interested in 
ascertaining how much ‘ freedom’’ Christ allowed in 
the matter of divorce, by a consideration of such ques- 
tions as these, from an appreciative reader in Ohio : 

Does Christ, in Matthew § : 32, justify divorce, and is the 
one cause there mentioned the only ground on which the New 
Testament allows a divorcee? Or does the New ‘Testament 
positively prohibit divorce for any cause, so that nothing but 
death can set either party free to marry again ? 

Christ nowhere went on record as directly approv- 
ing or even justifying divorce, Whether Christ might 
have said that, in a certain instance, divorce was 
right, is a matter for men and women to settle alone 
with their Saviour and Guide; the New Testament 
certainly does not authorize anyone to quote Christ as 
favoring divorce under any circumstances. He did 
not do so in Matthew 5 : 32 [‘* but I say unto you, 
that every one that putteth away his wife, saving for 
the cause of fornication, maketh her an adulteress : 
and whosoever shall marry her when she is put 
away committeth adultery ’’]. He was here pointing 
out that, unless a woman was already an adulteress, 
a husband who divorced her was thereby guilty of 
making her an adulteress. Of course, one who is 
anxious to find Christ's approval of divorce can say 
that he believes that Christ here authorized it; but 
that belief is at best only an inference, and cannot be 
based on any direct utterance of Christ's as yet re- 
corded. On the other hand, there zs, in Mark 10: 
2-12, a very direct and unconditional deliverance of 
our Lord against divorce. Here is the record : 


And there came unto him Pharisees, and asked him, Is it 
Jawful tora man to put away his wife? trying him. And he 


answered and said unto them, What did Moses command 
you? And they said, Moses suffered to write a bill of divorce- 
ment, and to put her away. 

But Jesus said unto them, For your hardness of heart he 
wrote you this commandment. But from the beginning of the 
creation, male and female made he them. For this cause 
shall a man leave his father and mother, and shall cleave to 
his wife ; and the two shall become one flesh : so that they 
are no more two, but one flesh. What therefore God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder. And in the house 
the disciples asked him again of this matter. And he saith 
unto them, Whosoever shall put away his wife, and marry an- 
other, committeth adultery against her: and if she herself 
shall put away her husband, and marry another, she commit- 
teth adultery. 

If Jesus had meant, in the earlier instance, to recog- 
nize infidelity as a proper reason for divorce, does it 
not seem strange that in this much fuller treatment 
of the question he admits of no possible reason or ex- 
cuse for ever breaking the marriage tie? What is, 
because of the hardness of men’s hearts, commonly 
called ‘‘scriptural grounds’’ for divorce, is after all 
only a certain form of sin; and why should a particu- 
lar sin be made a reason for divorce between two per- 
sons who are both, before marriage and after, sinners 
whose only hope is Christ? Marriage is a God- 
ordained opportunity for a man and a woman to lay 
down their lives for each other in daily, life-long 
service of each other's best good. If one of the two 
has grievously sinned, does that fact take away the 
other's opportunity for continued, self-sacrificing 
service? Is the opportunity then less, or greater, for 
an utter sacrifice of self in seeking to save and re- 
store the other to his old best self again? 
God, there have been marriages, as there will be in 
increasing numbers, where, on one side at least, the 
idea of divorce is as intolerable as murder would be. 
There have been cases where the love on one side 
suffered in heart-breaking self-sacrifice the betrayal of 
love on the other side, and where much was gained, 
and nothing was lost, by this resolute accepting, in 
Christ's strength, of Christ's word that the two were 
‘*no more two, but one flesh.’” When we come to 
know the real meaning of love, and of marriage as 
love's richest service-privilege, then we shall no more 
think of divorce as ever tolerable than we would ex- 
pect Christ to cast off his Bride, the Church, because 
she has so often grievously sinned against him. 


Pad 
What is Tithing ? 


That God's children should, in common honesty, 
render directly to him a tenth of all they receive, is a 
principle which seems to have been recognized in all 
lands and through all ages. When Christian people 
more generally are willing to take God at his word 
and do as he asks in this duty, the blessing he prom- 
ises is likely to overwhelm them with its richness. 
Just now a Kentucky reader asks, as perhaps a first 
step toward tithing, for light on exactly what a tithe is. 
She writes : 

I wish ‘the Times would explain clearly what is tithing. 
Should one, after deducting a// expenses, then tithe? Or, if 
of your surplus you invest some money, and then from the 
[original] income you deduct the amount invested, should 
one tithe the remainder ? 

God gives us of the best that he has,—-not remain- 
ders ; and God asks us to give him of the best that 
we have,—not remainders. The methods of calcu- 
lating the tithe suggested in this letter would refine 
it to a point that would simplify—or do away with— 
the difficulty that is sometimes met in paying it, but 
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it would seem fair to suppose that the blessings con- 
ditioned on the tithe would be somewhat simplified 
—or done away with—alse. Some of us would not 
have much left to tithe after deducting all expenses. 
Others would find that the benevolent fund repre- 
sented by a tenth of what was left of the original income 
after all expenses were paid and desirable investments 
had been made, would not be burdensome to distri- 
bute. The Pharisee of the New Testament was not 
always right, but it looks as though he had the right 
standard when he said ‘* I give tithes of al/ that J get."’ 
Let us do any deducting necessary after the tenth of 
all that we get has been set aside for the Lord. 


x 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 


The General Secretary of thé International Sunday-school Associa- 
tion will answer questions on Sunday-school matters—not biblical 
questions—that are of pou interest. If not answered here, they will 

replied to personally. Address “‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,’’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 








Passaic, N. J.—Kindly give me some assistance on the 
following topic on which I am to speak soon: ‘‘ What can I 
do to help the Sunday-school ? ’—G. T. G. 

Believe in the Sunday-school., 

Attend the Sunday-school. 

Do whatever you are asked to do in the Sunday-school. 

Try to induce others to attend. 

Read books on the subject. 

Go to conventions and institutes, and then tell your 
workers what you saw and heard, 

Talk your Sunday-school up, and never talk it down. 

Try to get the officers and teachers in touch with Sun- 
day-school agencies in your locality. 





NEW YORK.—Can you inform me where I may obtain 
printed questions on the Sunday-school lessons? I want 
to giye them out in advance as a guide in lesson preparation. 
I realize that every one ought to prepare his own questions, 
but I am a very busy pastor, and cannot take the time to print 
them on a duplicator.—C. L. P. 

Printed questions on the Sunday-school. lessons may be 
had of any denominational publishing house, or nearly all 
of them at least. They are supplied also by the World 
Sunday School Supply Co., Detroit, Michigan, and’ other 
supply houses generally. ‘‘A Study and Quéstion Manual,’’ 
by W. C. Pearce, is helpful. (The Sunday School Times 
Co.; 2 cents a copy, $1 a hundred.) Note also the 


, Mystery Box questions as. printed. weekly.in_ the,,Times, 


The use of questions is now quite common in, the Sunday- 
school. This seems to be a most admirable way to secure 
home study on the part of the pupils. The more you 
make of the questions and answers in public the larger will 
be the number of pupils who undertake to do the work, 
A good method is to print your own questions each week 
on one page of your church calendar. 





I have a class of boys, ages ten and twelve. They agree 
to sign the temperance pledge. 1 have felt the need of 
Starting early on the temperance question, but I can't get the 
cards I should like. If I could get cards of good size that 
would be a daily reminder, I should be pleased. Any advice 
you can give would greatly oblige.—T, M. 

I suggest that you write to W. B. Jacobs, 132 LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, for a temperance pledge, a good-sized 
pledge, designed by Mrs. Stevens, This pledge is com- 
monly called ‘‘ The Declaration of Independence Against 
King Alcohol,’’ It will answer your purpose admirably. 

It is also put up in Jarge form as a chart for the wall 
of the class-room or church-building. The wording is the 
same on the chart as.on the small card. It is a good 
thing to have it hanging up continually where it may be seen. 

There are many other publishing houses, also, that issue 
temperance ecards of one sort or another. Some of them 
are larger than the one referred to above, and are intended 
for the scholars whosign them to keep as souvenirs, These 
may be had of almost any of the Sunday-school supply 
houses, 





MCCUTCHENVILLE, O.—Please name some of the books 
that give the plainest and best instruction on the Bible. [ 
want to use them in connection with my Sunday-school work. 

This question is most indefinite, and consequently diffi- 
cult to answer in a satisfactory manner. 

‘¢ The Guild Text Books,’’ published by the Fleming H, 
Revell Co., at 40 cents in cloth, 25 cents in paper, are ex- 
cellent. 

Robert’s ‘‘Old Testament and Its Contents,’’ and 
McClymont’s ** New Testament and Its Writers,’’ are 
choice. 

H. T. Sells’ books, such as ‘‘ Bible Study by Books,’’ 
‘* Bible Study by Doctrines,’’ ‘* Bible Study by Periods,’’ 
etc., are also well adapted to class work (60 cents in cloth, 
35 cents in paper, published by the Fleming H. Revell Co. ). 
_ ** Messages. of the Books,’’ by Dean Farrar, is liberal 
and progressive, and is looked upon as standard ($3.50, 
published by E. P. Dutton, New York). 

‘* What the Bible Teaches,’’ by Dr. Torrey, is systematic 
and conservative ($2.50, Revell). 

If you wish something well-adapted to an ordinary class 
of young people in any Sunday-school, and yet helpful to 
anybody, try ‘‘ The Bible and Its Books,”? by Dr. Hamill 
(Methodist Publishing House, Nashville, Tennessee, 50 
cents). 



































LESSON FOR JUNE 9 (Exod. 12: 21-30) 








“ And So We Went Toward Rome” 





HEY were pilgrims on their way to 
Rome, swinging slowly into the great 
highway leading to the open sea. 
They were Sunday-school men and 
women and children from the four 
quarters of the globe, outward bound. 
to the World's Fifth Sunday School 
Convention. Buton that bright morn- 
ing, when the gang-planks had been housed behind the 
white gates of the Lloyd dock, and the faces of cheer- 
ing friends were growing dimmer as that widening 
distance from dock to ship grew wider, not all roads 
led to Rome just then, but every little road and by- 
path led straight back to the receding pier-head, 
where loved ones stood with flags and flowers and 
handkerchiefs fluttering in the fresh breeze. 

The Neckar bowed her way into the stream, with- 
drawing in stately fashion, until her farewell obeis- 
ance had been performed with grace and dignity. 
Then, turning slowly, she bore away down the har- 
bor, while we of the ship's company watched that 
distant pier-head, where others were turning shore- 
ward as we turned seaward, they to take up our work, 
and we to gather the fruits of their self-sacrifice in the 
days to come on sea and shore. 

An hour and a half earlier the Romanic, having 
some three hundred and fifty delegates scheduled, 
was to sail from Boston on the same mission, the two 
ships carrying together from North America about 
five hundred to the World's Convention. 

We had hardly cleared the Hook before we began 
to realize that the one hundred and fifty-four cabin 
passengers on the Neckar were not. unlike one big 
family. As the ship straightened out on her course, 
and the land became:a gray mist on the horizon, the 
ship’s company in the cabins began to find itself ; 
and because there was a common bond and a com- 
mon purpose, the finding was done without a hint of 
that selfishness which spoils goodfellowship and dulls 
the edge of enjoyment in travel. Here was a ship- 
load of cheerful, frankly interested and orderly folk 
who had no place in their itinerary for the merely 
selfish thing. . Perhaps oneness in Christ has some- 
thing to do with it. 
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The first night at sea is full of wonder. Twilight 
comes slowly. The sunset tints in sky,and on sea 
fade: into the dark with lingering touches of pink and 
gold. Far to the eastward a last: penciling of light 
reaches across the clear ether of the upper heavens, 
and rests upon the softest cloud floating above the 
outer rim of the silver bowl of the sea, Then the 
darkness falls and the stars gleam brilliantly above 
the smoking funnel, above the towering iron masts 
that, swaying through the night, point out star after 
star above the ship’s path. There are those who like 
to linger in the brilliant dining-saloon in conversa- 
tion over the delicacies of such a table as we have 
had ; but there are those, too, who like to stand close 
to the bridge, while the keen wind hums through the 
rigging its world-old mariner’s night songs, and the 
broad bows of the ship lift steadily to the Atlantic 
ground-swell, with the memories of homeland over 
the brim of the world to the west of us, and the open 
sea with its mysteries around us and ahead. 

Sleep at sea zs sleep. The Neckar was a cradle 
that first night, and it has been every night to this, 
the seventh at sea. To those who had crossed before 
there seemed to be scarcely any motion at all, and in 
these six days of steaming to eastward there has been 
hardly an hour when the motion was more than barely 
noticeable. But that first night’s sleep! How the 
hours of that night hastened to make up for the sleep- 
hours lost in the busy time before sailing! Each 
hour became two, and the quiet people of ‘‘Shut Eye 
Town’’ beheld a company of tired pilgrims whose 
ability to sleep gave them the keys and the freedom 
cf that delectable village. And while the mind and 
the nerves and the body were yet in the blessed spell 
of sleep there came as from a great distance the sound 
of sweet music. It was too delicious to lose ; and 
yet sleep lingered until down the corridors of the ship 
and through the wide-open ports rang clearly the morn- 
ing call of the bugler, bringing one broad awake into 
the sunlight of as-tine a Sabbath. as ever dawned on sea 
or shore. If one must be roused, let it be like that ! 
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By Philip E. Howard 





The first of a series of sketches, by the President of The 

Sunday School Times Company, of the World’s Fifth 

Sunday-school Convention and cruise. The Neckar is 
reported by cable as having reached Naples safely. 


A cablegram from Mr. E. K. Warren, President of the , 

Convention, reports the safe arrival at Naples also of the 

Romanic, and the following remarkable record of offerings 
made by the Romanic delegates on this voyage: 


Pg se ead is SB aoes Ee Sees $ 7,000 
** International Sunday-school Work 10,000 
a ao 6k ee Se Se eee ete eee eee $17,000 


** Missionaries yave us very hearty and cordial welcome, 
and were evidently delighted with our coming.” 








We gathered for morning prayers in the lower 
dining-saloon that Sunday, with glad and thankful 
hearts. Each one of us had received from the World's 
Sunday School Executive Committee a beautiful copy 
of the Jerusalem Manual of Worship, Rome Edition. 
Our leader was Dr. George W. Bailey of Philadelphia, 
Chairman of that Committee, and the meeting was a 
prayer-meeting. It is one thing to talk; and it is 
another to lead. Dr. Bailey led us in a meeting that 
amounted. to nothing less than a spiritual experience. 
God's will our will was the thought of it all. The 
room was crowded. There was scarcely time in the 
brief twenty minutes of service for all who desired to 
speak a word or offer prayer. No one was ashamed 
of glistening eyes as old familiar hymns were sung, or 
as precious Scripture texts were repeated with deep 
fervor. And that brief meeting lifted us all to a plane 
from which it has been the purpose of all of us not to 
descend. 

a 


In the large dining-saloon we held our morning 
church service. Swivel chairs were pews, the sway- 
ing, lifting deep was the floor of our house of worship, 
and the oblong brass-bound ports in the low-studded 
room were the cathedral windows in two colors—the 
blue of the sky and the deepey blue of the sea. The 
Rev. Dr. E. E. Braithwaite, of West Somerville, 
Massachusetts, preached from Galatians 3 : 23-26, a 
sermon which would have appealed strongly to any 
reader of The Sunday School Times, trained as these 
readers have been to think of the Bible as a book of 
principles and not as a book of rules. 

The Neckar Sunday-school met at half past two on 
that memorable Sunday, organized by departments 
and classes, with the writer as superintendent. It 
was a long walk to school for teachers and scholars 
alike. Allan Sutherland of Pennsylvania, and Will 
R. Stuck of Arkansas, were associate superintendents. 
The secretaries were Harry L. Parkinson, of Peinsyl- 
vania ; J. K. Campbell, of Michigan, H. W. Meyers, 
of Louisiana, and Miss Bessie E. Chapelle of Penn- 
sylvania; the treasurers, Copley O. Meacom, of 
Massachusetts, and W. C. B. Moore, of West Virginia, 
two of those who were successful in securing a ticket 
for the round-trip under The Sunday School Times 
plan; librarian, John B. Meyers, of Louisiana ; 
Primary Department, Miss Mabel Norris and Miss 
Florence B. Kohler, of Pennsylvania, and Miss Bertha 
L. Howard, of Michigan ; Home Department superin- 
tendent, Mrs. E. B. Waterhouse of Honolulu, as- 
sisted by Miss Louisa Myers, of Louisiana, and Mrs, 
Oliver L. Watson, of Illinois; chorister, W. G. 
Landes, and pianist, Mrs. W. G. Landes of Pennsyl- 
vania. What other Sunday-school held on April 28, 
unless it be the Romanic School, could say that its 
scholars have come so far to attend its session ! 

It was a cosmopolitan company about the tables. 
We studied the International Lesson for the day, and, 
preceding this study, Mrs. Layyah Barakat, a native 
Syrian, known throughout America by her lectures on 
the Orientalisms of the Bible, gave us a glimpse of the 
Oriental setting of the lesson. The Home Depart- 
ment superintendent, from Hawaii and her Visitors 
called upon those who were confined to their state- 
rooms, while the lesson study was in progress. And 
when school was about to close the benediction was 
pronounced by the Rev. J. C. Dunlop, of Japan. 

Nothing was more beautiful in the first session of 
the Neckar Sunday-school than the birthday recogni- 
tion, when Miss Grace Bailey and Miss Annie 





—_—_— 








Schlatter, of Pennsylvania, came to the ‘ platform "’ 
and received a Chautauqua salute, while we sang 
‘*Blest be the tie that binds our hearts in Christian 
love.’’ . Nor was the session lacking in recognition 
of up-to-date Sunday-school standards ; for one 
scholar who heard his teacher say, that he didn’t feel 
prepared to teach the lesson, promptly said, ‘‘ Then I 
guess I'll go to another class,"'—which he did ! 

Our evenings together in the dining-saloon have de- 
veloped talent amazingly. Mrs. Barakat gave us an 
address that one delegate aptly called ‘‘an Oriental 
poem’’ on the ‘‘ Palm Tree of the Desert ;’’ Mr. 
George T. B. Davis, the devoted young apostle of 
personal work in jhe Torrey-Alexander missions in 
England and America, spoke to us on our own duty 
toward this work of hand-to-hand soul winning ; Mr. 
Allan Sutherland of the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication read an intensly interesting paper on some 
of the great hymns of the centuries, more fully treated 
in his recent book, ‘‘ Famous Hymns of the World.’’ 
And for the sake of the many young people on board 
(of course the older ones didn't care especially about 
it !) there was an entertainment of such remarkably 
good home talent that we were applauding and laugh- 
ing until nearly ten o' clock—which is late for a Neckar 
meeting, under the law set forth by the Cabinet to 
whom is given the privilege and honor of conducting 
the doings of our voyage. 


Here, as elsewhere, it is the inconspicuous, the un- 
seen, that counts. There is a small room half-way 
down one of the long passageways, close beside the 
great light-well of the engine room, and in that room 
toward sunset day by day you might find, if you should 
enter, a little group of men upon their knees. The 
meeting there is not upon the program. Not many 
even knew of it. But power is there, for prayer brings 
power. And when the prayer is ended, the men very 
naturally get to talking over the central work of the 
Kingdom—individual work. It does not yet appear 
what shall come of the meetings in that room. That 
is not the concern of the men who gather there. It 
zs true that more than one man in steerage and crew 
and cabin has already felt the touch of a hand out- 
stretched to help him, because of that small group of 
men down on their knees. 

Just besile the room where they meet is the entrance 
to the engine room. Some of us went to the heart of 
the great machine yesterday. Down between the tall 
cylinders we climbed, and along the level floor where 
watchful eyes keep track of gauges and indicators, and 
the great shaft spins, endlessly in its tunnel. Then 
we entered a dark passage, followed a narrow-gauge 
railway between huge boilers, and emerged into the 
fresh clean air—yes, fresh—of the boiier room where 
the stokers give the monster furnaces their glut of 
coal,—good American coal, a hundred tons of it every 
day. The captain tells us that his chief engineer once 
kept the engines running without a stop for twenty- 
one days, from Suez clear around to Kobe. One won- 
ders why they should ever need to stop, so liberally 
fed with coal, and so generously supplied with their 
three hundred pounds of oil each day. 

I had heard sad stories of the slave-stokers of the 
liners. I did not see these unhappy toilers on the 
Neckar. The stokers with whom I talked were cheery, 
hard-working fellows, with whip-cord muscles and a 
ready smile. 

‘* Ist es schwer ?"’ 1 asked one young Teuton. 

‘Oh, nein /"’ he said smilingly, and swung to his 
work, heaving coal far into the huge fire-bed. He 
may have been laughing at my German, but, anyhow, 
he laughed. 

I went into the engine room again. Power, power ! 
Five thousand herse-power, they say, and I have no 
doubt they know. Eighty revolutions a minute to the 
screw, six meters drive through the water for every 
revolution. The youngster with his hand in mine 
cried out, ‘‘ 1 wouldn't have missed this for anything, 
for anything /’’ And the master of the great machine 
courteously took a broken pair of eyeglasses from a 
passenger and had the tiny metal joint mended with a 
delicate touch of solder, as neatly as a jeweler could, 
—master of five thousand horse-power. 

There was just one song I could hear above the 
sounds of that engine room, —Kipling’s ‘‘ McAndrew’ s 
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Hymn.” You remember the soliloquy of the old 
Scotch engineer: 


** Romance! Those first-class passengers, they like’ it 

very well, 

Printed an’ bound in little books; but why don’t poets 
tell ? 

I’m sick of all their quirks an’ turns —the loves an’ 
doves they dream— 

Lord, send a man like Robbie Burns to sing the Song 0’ 
Steam ! , 


** They’re all awa’! True beat, full power, the clangin’ 

chorus goes 

Clear to che tunnel where they sit, my purrin’ dynamos. 

Interdependence absolute, foreseen, ordained, decreed, 

‘To work, Ye’ll note, at any tilt, an’ every rate o’ speed, 

Frae skyiight-lift to furnace-bars, backed, bolted, braced 
and stayed, 

An’ singin’ like the Mornin’ Stars for joy that they are 
made ; 

While, out 0’ touch o’ vanity, the sweatin’ thrust- block 
says : 

* Not unto us the praise, or man—not unto us the praise !’ 

Now, a’ together, hear them lift their lesson—theirs an’ 
mine : . \ 

‘ Law, Orrder, Duty an’ Restraint, Obedience, Disci- 
pline!’”’ 


We came up the iron stairways of the ship’s power- 
house, and past the little room where other _—s 
was drawn from its everlasting Source from day to 
day, out into the keen air of the decks. And persons 
sat there in steamer chairs quietly reading, while the 
brawny stokers toiled in the deeps of the ship, and 
the engines sang at their work. 


a 


Captain Harrassowitz said to-day that he had 
sighted land from the bridge, the Flores Islands on 
the north. When the news was carried to one young 
lady on deck, she looked disappointed. 

‘Land /” she exclaimed, ‘*/ don't want to see 
any land. This is good enough for me.” 

It is good enough for all of us ; but the odor of the 
warm moist earth is actually upon us to-night, in the 
breeze that draws down from the north. 


MAILED FROM THE AZORES. 











A Division Party 


By Uncle Jack 


66 OOD-BY, girlies! Take care of yourselves,” 

G Mama*Orton called after Alice and Mabel, 

as they started down the street wheeling 

their doll carriages, in each of which the best doll 
and a Teddy bear rested side by side. 

‘*We will, mama!” they answered. 

As a special treat they were allowed to go three 
blocks down one side of the street, and back on the 
opposite side. They had never crossed over before, 
so they felt strange. ‘* Just like Columbuses,” Mabel 
said. 

Half-way back was the Norwood Orphan Home. 

Their hearts beat fast as they came near the yard in 
which, from a distance, they had often seen girls at 
lay. 
' ‘“Now we can see what orphans are like,” said 
Alice. ‘* Mama says they are girls just like us, only 
without papas or mamas. I hope they will be out 
to-day.” 

They were out, as they soon found. When the lit- 
tle girls in blue gingham dresses, all just alike, saw 
Alice'and Mabel and the doll carriages, they ran to 
the fence and peeped between the palings. The sis- 
ters stopped, embarrassed. For half a minute no one 
could say anything. Then one of the orphans whis- 
pered: 

‘Say, may I touch your dollie?” 

Alice and Mabel wheeled the dolls closer. Eager 
hands were reached out, and two dolls and two bears 
were given to four little girls. The orphans—there 
were twenty in all—ran to the happy holders. 

‘* Let me have it, just a minute!" was the plea of 
a little black-eyed girl. 

‘And me!" ‘* And me!” 
chimed in. 

For two minutes the orphans had a jolly time. 
Alice and Mabel asked them questions. 

** We're Columbuses, you know, and we want to 
find out things.” 

They found ott enough to make them very sober 
when they started home. 

‘*Just think! that black-eyed girl told me she 
never held a doll that long im her life!"’ said Mabel. 


‘*And me!” the rest 
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‘*And that curly-head didn’t know what a Teddy 
bear was!” said Alice. 

For half a block nothing more was said. Then 
Mabel spoke again. ‘Oh, Alice! I’ve thought of 
the nicest plan for a party—a Division Party. Let 
me tell you,” and she whispered eagerly, until Alice 
shouted, ‘‘ Oh, let’s do it! I can hardly wait to ask 
mama !” ‘ 

When mama was asked, she said ‘‘yes” right 
away, and kissed both little girls. 

The first part of the plan was to send a note to 
eighteen other little girls, asking them to a Division 
Party. ‘Bring two dolls, or two Teddy bears, or 
one doll and one Teddy,” the note said. Mama 
Orton saw the mothers of the guests, and found them 
glad to agree totherest of the plan. ‘Then she made 
a mysterious visit to the Orphan Home. 

hen the twenty girls were all together, Alice 
said : ‘‘ The party isn't here, girls ; it’s down street 
a piece.” ‘* Yes,” added Mabel, ‘‘we want you to 
come with us to a place we know.”’ And she told all 
about the great plan. The visitors thought it the 
finest plan ! 

So the twenty girls, some with doll carts and some 
without, but ali with dolls or Teddys, or both, walked 
to the Orphan Home. The vente | see gr enemies 
orphans were expecting them. hen the twenty 
girls, each of whom had two dolls, or a doll anda 
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bear, saw twenty other girls with empty hands, they 
laid a doll or a bear in each pair of hands. 

‘*We can play better when we're all alike,” said 
Alice joyfully. 

What an afternoon it was! How theorphans’ eyes 
glistened as they played with the dolls or dressed the 
bears, or wheeled their charges around in the carts! 
Then there was a luncheon on the grass, while each 
of the forty little girls pretended to feed her doll or 
her bear. 

When the five o'clock whistle blew, the twenty vis- 
itors caught up the dolls and the bears they had been 
playing with, and ran to the gate. 

‘*Good-by!” they called. ‘*Good-by, little or- 
phans!” 

‘* But you've forgotten the other dolls!” ‘* You’ve 
forgotten the other bears!” And forty gingham- 
covered arms were held out. 

‘*No, we didn’t forget. We didn’t forget. They’re 
yours. We brought them for you. It’s part of the 
game!” the girls answered. ‘‘ We want you to have 
a good time with them every day.” 

‘*Oh, thank you!” ‘* Thank you!’’ ‘* Thank you!” 
came the grateful chorus from within the gates, 

And the twenty little girls, as they went to their 
mothers, were happy and glad. 

** That Division Party was the best party I ever 
went to,” they agreed. 


< 


Hilprecht’s Recent Researches in the Nippur 
Temnle Library '— By Professor Robert W. Rogers, Ph. D., LL. D. 


HERE is simply no need to be surprised at any- 
thing that comes out of the ancient world. It 
was once fashionable, not to say universal, to 

hold that antiquity lay sad and solemn, oppressed 
beneath the weight of its ignorance, bereft of all 
comfort, physical or mental, and soberly yearning 
through poetic eyes for a better day. We have been 
rudely shaken out of that nonsense. Year by year 
has the origin of this or that, which we ignorantly 
supposed was our own discovery, been pushed fur- 
ther back. The ancients were fairly well off, thank 
you. Put your yon sare A for their ignorance away 
with your other childish toys, and prepare to learn 
from day to day of ithe achievements and of the civ- 
ilization of the mighty past, upon which this living 
present is founded. 

Few institutions in America have a nobler record 
of original research into the.secrets of nature and the 
secrets of the past than the University of Pennsy]l- 
vania. To-day I am reminded afresh of the Univer 
sity’s contribution to the historical sciences as I turn 
over the learned pages of a new book on the ‘* Mathe- 
matical, Metrological, and Chronological Tablets 
from the Temple. Library of Nippur ” edited by Her- 
mann Volrath Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., whose honor 
itis to occupy the Clark Research Professorship of 
Assyriolegy in the University. No other university 
the world over has a professorship entirely devoted 
to research in this great field. The chair has richly 
justified its existence, and is likely yet more to 
increase in influence and results, The volume men- 
tioned is the first part of Volume XX of the publica- 
tions of the Babylonian Expedition of the University. 
Professor Hilprecht, in the preface of this part, an- 
nounces that Volume XIX, part I, containing ‘+ Model 
Texts and Exercises from the Temple School of 
Nippur,” is in press. 

In the volume under consideration Professor Hil- 
precht has presented thirty pages of autographs of 
old Babylonian documents, and fifteen plates of pho- 
totype illustrations of these same texts. The photo- 
types are superbly executed ; they are in considerable 
part distinctly legible. Hilprecht’s autographs, it 
need only be said, are done in his own incomparable 
style. e has reproduced the tablets in the exact 
size of the originals, copying not only every sign, 
but also every blur, or crack, or spot, or unevenness. 
It is a ovr de force. The documents themselves are 
of appealing interest, and in Hilprecht’s skilful 
hands they have gained and not lost in interest. I 
have read the introduction, and have fallen under its 
spell. If I reproduce here some observations taken 
from it and some reflections occasioned by them, the 
reader will have the opportunity of trying for himself 
their interest. 

There are some things in this great world which 
make a more appealing claim upon my interest than 
the noble science of mathematics, yet am I both in- 
terested and amazed at this display of ancient mathe- 
matics which Hilprecht has published here. Here, 
to start at the beginning, are some multiplication 
tables, which were written in the neighborhood of 





1 Professor Hilprecht had fully expected to report for himself 
on his latest investigation of the Temple Library, in these col- 
umns, in which so many contributions have previously -ap- 
peared from his pen, but his recent serious iiness, from 
which he is only gradually recovering, has made it necessary 
for him to postpone his paper.—The Editor. 


1700 B.C. The first one runs in this wise, as Hil- 
precht has deciphered it : 


2A-RA I 2 A-RA 3 6 
(times) A-RA 4 8 
A-RA 2 4 A-RA 5 10 and so on. 


This is obviously a 2x 1=2 table. But he has a 
tablet in which the multiplier is 540, thus : 


I 540 4 2160 
2 1080 5 2700 
3 1620 6 3240 and so on. 


These are not. so remarkable, for any of us would 
be willing to concede this limited amount of knowl- 
edge to the ancient Babylonians. But Hilprecht has 
found divisor and quotient tablets, running up into the 
millions. This is a bit more staggering, but there is 
a greater wonder to follow. He has found a number 
of multiplication tables in which every number mul- 
tiplied is either a divisor or a quotient of 12,960,000. 
And now, dear reader, prepare to be astonished. 
And as the introduction to this thy astonishment, let 
me quote Hilprecht : 

‘* The question arises, what is the meaning of all 
this? What in particular is the meaning of the num- 
ber 12,960,000 (= 60* or 36007) which underlies all the 
mathematical tests here treated?... The answer, 
as it seems to me, is partly given by Plato in his 
‘* Republic,” Book VIII, 546, B-D, which contains the 
famous ‘Number of Plato,’ ‘notoriously the most 
difficult passage in his writings.’” Here is some fun 
for the classical scholars. Plato’s geometrical number 
which he calls the ‘‘ ‘lord of better and worse births,’ 
is the arithmetical expression of a great law controll- 
ing the universe.” 

Hilprecht goes on to speak of the Babylonian 
ideas of the relationship existing between heaven 
and earth, according to which the same powers and 
principles ... which rule in the world at large, the 
macrocosm, are valid in the life of man, the micro- 
cosm.” ‘* The number 12,900,000 governs the uni- 
verse, for 12,960,000 days... are equal to 36,000 
years, which form a Babylonian cycle, or constitute 
an aeon in the life of the universe. As man is con- 
trolled by the same mathematical laws as the uni- 
verse, of which he forms a part or fraction, the same 
number 12,960,000, or one of its fractions (expressed 
by its devisors) must control the life of man. Now 
we know, from another passage of the ‘ Republic’ 
(Book X, 615 B), that Plato reckoned the duration of 
human life as 100 years, or 100 x 360 = 36,000 days, 
Hence it follows that a day in the life of man corre- 
sponds to a year in the life of the universe. In other 
words, the duration of a human life-time forms the 
360th part of an aeon of the universe (or the 360th de- 
gree of a corresponding circle).” It seems to me that 
Hilprecht, with the assistance of Professor Crawley 
in mathematics and Professor Lamberton in the 
Greek of Plato, has made out the case, and shed 
most welcome light upon the great philosopher. 

The remainder of the mathematical and metrologi- 
cal tests are somewhat tamer, but it zs rather sur- 
prising to find that these ancient tests prove that ‘‘ in 
the middle of the second pre-Christian millennium the 
Babylonians were able to determine the contents or 
volume of a certain vessel, called adapu from its 
three dimensions.” And by way of topping that off, 


(Continued on page 272, third column) 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 9 (Exod. 12: 21-30) 
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LESSON 10. JUNE 9. THE PASSOVER 


Exodus 12 : 21-30. (Read Exodus 7-12.) Memory verses: 26, 27 
Golden Text: When I see the blood, I will pass over you.—Exod. 12 : 13 





COMMON VERSION 


21 § Then Moses called for all the elders 
of Israel, and said unto them, Draw out and 
take you a lamb, according to your families, 
and kill the passover. 

22 And ye shall take a bunch of hyssop, and 
dip i¢# in the blood that zs in the bason, and 
strike the lintel and the two side posts with 
the blood that zs in the bason ; and none of 


, you shall go out at the door of his house until 


the morning. 

23 For the LorD will pass through to smite 
the Egyptians ; and when he seeth the blood 
upon the lintel, and on the two side posts, the 
LoRD will pass over the door, and will not 
suffer the destroyer to come in unto your 
houses to smite you. 

24 And ye shall observe this thing for an 
ordinance to thee and to thy sons for ever. 

25 And it shall come to pass, when ye be 
come to the land which the LorD will give 
you, according as he hath promised, that ye 
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21 Then Moses called for all the elders of 
Israel, and said unto them, ! Draw out, and 
take you ?lambs according to your families, 
and kill the passover. 22 And ye shall take 
a bunch of hyssop, and dip it in the blood 
that is in the basin, and strike the lintel and 
the two side-posts with the blood that is in the 
basin ; and none of you shall go out of the 
door of his house until the morning. 23 For 
Jehovah will pass through to smite the Egypt- 
ians; and when he seeth the blood upon the 
lintel, and on the two side posts, Jehovah will 
pass over the door, and will not suffer the de- 
stroyer to come in unto your houses to smite 
you. 24 And ye shall observe this thing for 
an ordinance to thee and to thy sons for ever. 
25 And it shall come to pass, when ye are 
come to the land which Jehovah will give you, 


= 


COMMON VERSION 


children shall say unto you, What mean ye 
by this service ? 

27 ‘That ye shall say, It #s the sacrifice of 
the LOXD’s passover, who passed over the 
houses of the children of Israel in Egypt, when 
he smote the Egyptians, and delivered our 
houses. And the people bowed the head and 
worshipped. 

28 And the children of Israel went away, 
and did as the LORD had commanded Moses 
and Aaron, so did they. 

29 § And it came to pass, that at midnight 
the LORD smote all the firstborn in the land 
of Egypt, from the firstborn of Pharaoh that 
sat on his throne unto the firstborn of the cap- 
tive that was in the dungeon ; and all the first- 
born of cattle. 

30 And Pharaoh rose up in the night, he, 
and all his servants, and all the Egyptians ; and 
there was a great cry in Egypt; for ¢here was 
not a house where ¢herve was not one dead. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


pass, when your children shall say unto you, 
What mean ye by this service? 27 that ye 
shall say, It is the sacrifice of Jehovah's pass- 
over, who passed over the houses of the chil- 
dren of Israel in Egypt, when he smote the 
Egyptians, and delivered our houses. And 
the people bowed the head and worshipped. 
28 And the children of Israel went and did 
so; as Jehovah had commanded Moses and 
Aaron, so did they. 

29 And it came to pass at midnight, that 
ehovah smote all the first-born in the land of 
igypt, from the first-born of Pharaoh that sat 

on his throne unto the first-born of the captive 
that was in the dungeon ; and all the first-born 
of cattle. 30 And Pharaoh rose up in the 
night, he, and all his servants, and all the 
Egyptians; and there was a great cry in 
Egypt ; for there was not a house where there 
was not one dead. 


1 Or, Go forth *Or, kids *% Or, for that he passed 


shall keep this service. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


OST classes are familiar enough with the general 
story of the first passover night to make such 
a question as this an intelligible one. at the 
very beginning of thelesson: What did God promise 
to do for those homes where he saw the marks of 
blood on the doorway? ‘The answer that you are 
likely to get gives you an exceptional opportunity to 
challenge your pupils’ interest at once, and then to 
hold their attention throughout the lesson. For most 
persons will answer that God promised to pass by, or 
skip, the blood-marked houses, as he went through 
the land that might on his errand.of death. And 
that -is just what. God. promised mo? to do. To all 
such answers in class the teacher may shake his head, 
and say very positively ‘‘no.” . The fact that. this 
will puzzle the pupils, as they search. the lesson-text 
in confirmation of the common misunderstanding of 
the passover, gives, the teacher only an added hold 
on their interest. Without explaining the truth just 
yet, invite the class to study out, with you, the real 
facts of the case as the Bible history records them. 

Now turn the attention back for a moment to Moses 
at the point where we left him last we@k. Follow 
this with the plan of Mr. Foster's first two para- 
graphs, covering the plagues and their purpose. If 
the question arises as to whether there was any 
deception in Moses’ asking for a three days’ permis- 
sion for the Israelites, use what Professor Beecher 
(third paragraph) and Professor Sanders (second 
paragraph) suggest. Now for the lesson itself. 

Your preparation for its teaching will be found in 
a careful study of the brief article on page 267, 
‘* The Passover Not a Passing By.” Without giving 
the class, even yet, the answer to your opening ques- 
tion, tell them about the age-old practise of blood- 
covenanting, as described by Dr. Trumbull, and also 
as illustrated by Mrs. Howie's second and third para- 
graphs, and by the first Illustration. Show the 
photograph which accompanies Mrs. Howie's article. 

Then show what great truth lies back of, and is 
represented by, the blood sacrifice as it is seen all 
through the Bible. God is the source of all life. Sin 
is a breaking away from God, therefore from life; 
and when one cuts himself off from life, death fol- 
lows. Nothing but new life can replace, or over- 
come, the death that sin has caused. Blood is life; 
without blood there can be no life. The blood of an 
unblemished animal, poured out, represents the gift 
of new life which is needed to do away with death. 
It is not the death of the animal that ts of first im- 
portance: it 1s the /zfe ; but the giving of its life is of 
course followed by its death. 

The Egyptians had been fighting God, the Author 
of life. fie was now coming down to show them the 
uselessness of this, and to help them realize what a 
death-penalty they were forcing upon themselves. 
There was no danger of death to those who received 
God, and his new life, into their lives. As a sign of 
such allegiance and acceptance of him, he asks the 
children of Israel to place in public view on their 
doorways the fresh blood, or life, of an unblemished 
animal. Where that sign is lacking, he will not 
force his loving, life-saving presence. But where he 
sees that sign of welcome, he will—-what? Pass dy 
that home? No indeed; he will pass over the life- 
marked threshold, through the life-marked doorway, 
into the house, thus renewing the blood-covenant, or 


according as he hath promised, that ye shall 
26 And it shall come to pass, when your keep this service. 26 And it shall come to 
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life-covenant, which he had made with Abraham 
years before, and which was completed centuries 
later in the freely offered life-sacrifice of his own 
Son, the Lamb of God. 

That was the message of the passover to Israel, 
and to Israel’s children, as it is to us to-day. It is 
the missionary’s message to the whole world, as Mr. 
Pierson shows. It was the message that changed 
night into day for a soldier at Gibraltar (second Illus- 
tration). What shall we say of those who paid no 
attention to God's instructions that night, and who 
neglect them to-day ? (Ridgway, sixth paragraph.) 

Do we want God with us, in our homes, in our 
lives, or do we want to keep him out and cut ourselves 





The Mystery Box 


Are you planning to make the Mystery Box the 
solution of your summer Sunday-school prob- 
lems, as other teachers have done? 25 cents 
a pupil will do it (35 cents in Canada), and the 
best thing about it is that it works just as well 
while teacher or class or both are away on vaca- 
tions as when all are at‘home. Send a two- 
cent stamp for a leaflet of full suggestions on 
this new campaign. Better still, let us send 
you at the same time, free, enough copies of 
any one issue of the Times to supply your class, 
and let them try it once. They will want it again. 





Occasionally the answers to questions asked here 
will be found in the lesson text or elsewhere in the 
Bible. Answers to all the other questions can be 
found in the lesson articles, or in the italic sen- 
fences between articles, in this issue. 





1. How many plagues were sent upon Egypt? 
2. What different meanings may the word elder 
have in Oriental life to-day ? 
3- What are some of the things that might hap- 
pen if everybody obeyed God? 
4. How will those who are bound to God by a 
living tie show it? 
5. In what month of our calendar year did the 
first passover occur ? 
6. Mention some things that the passover sacri- 
fice meant to the Jews, 
7. What shows that God did not entirely aban- 
don the Egyptians ? 
8. About how many years after this did Jesus 
observe the passover ? 
9g. .Where in the New Testament do we find that 
the passover was observed by Jesus? 
10. What incident illustrates whether some men 
care more for men or animals? 
11. What must the hand of love sometimes crush ? 
12. What response did Pharaoh make to Moses’ 
first request that the Israelites be allowed to go ? 
13. How many times did Pharaoh resist God be- 
fore letting Israel go ? 
14. What are the two memorial meals mentioned 
in the Bible? 
15. Of what was the passover ceremony a prophecy? 











PronuNncraTion.—Egyptians, E-jip’shans ; Pharaoh, Fa’ro. 
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off from all that he can do for us? The accepting 
of Christ our passover is the only way back over the 
gulf of sin and death to the life-saving power of the 
Father. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 


(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 


How were the passover instructions gotten to all Israel ? 
(Beecher,-on v. 21.) 

Is the description of Jehovah in verse 23 too anthropo- 
morphic ? (Beecher, 6n v. 23.) 

The terrible Oriental weeping for the dead (Howie, 
last). 

Secret discipleship is not wanted ; the blood was to be 
outside and public (Ridgway, 5). 

The gain of ‘‘.keeping services ’’ for God (Ridgway, 7). 

The only line that night was, not rank or race, but the 
blood (Gordon, 3; Ridgway, last), 

A prayer that this may be our passover-day of release 
(Howard, 1). 

Bringing the claims of Christ home to the boys (Foster, 
last two paragraphs). 

The Christian significance of the passover (Gordon, last ; 
Dunning, last). 

What the passover stood for in Israel (Sanders, 6). 

Pharaoh’s attitude toward Israel (Sanders, 3). 

The love in all God’s action, even toward the Egyptians 
(Gordon, 4-6). 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Faith does not consist in forms, but it tis often ex- 
pressed by them, 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


IME.—The month that began in March, the year 
when Moses was eighty-one years old. Count- 
ing inclusively, 480 years before the founding 

of Solomon’s temple (1 Kings 6:1). By the Bible 
numbers the founding of the temple was in B.C. 1o1g. 
Ussher by the hypothesis of overlapping reigns re- 
duces this to B.C. 1012, so as to date the dedication 
of the temple exactly 1ooo years before the birth of 
Christ. The Assyrian chronology, for the times after 
Solomon, is shorter than the biblical by 51 years. On 
the basis of these data the incident of the lesson oc- 
curred in B.C. 1498 biblical, B.C. 1491 according to 
Ussher, B.C. 1447 Assyrian. Some recent schemes 
shorten the time between Moses and Solomon by 
from 120 to 300 years, and bring the data of the exodus 
as late as the twelfth century before Christ. 
Place.—The conference of Moses with the elders 
resumably occurred near Zoan in the Delta of the 
Vile, but the keeping of the passover occurred wher- 
ever in Egypt there were Israelitish residents. If 
there were many hundreds of thousands of the Israel- 
ites, mostly keepers of cattle and sheep, and there- 
fore not a compact population, and occupying terri- 
tory jointly with people of other races, then they 
were spread over some thousands of square miles of 
territory. This has important bearings on the in- 
terpretation of the narrative. 
Intervening Events. — Following the commission 
given him in the last lesson, Moses went to Egypt, 
Aaron his brother meeting and accompanying him. 
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They requested from Pharaoh that Israel might be 
permitted to go into the wilderness to make a sacri- 
fice and return. Had this request been granted it 
might have been the beginning of negotiations which 
would have led to the departure of Israel in a manner 
honorable to Egypt. As it was not granted, it be- 
came the beginning of a condition of war between 
Pharaoh and Jehovah, a war disastrous to Pharaoh, 
culminating in the events of the lesson and the events 
that followed. . 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 21.—.Voses called for all the elders: Not 
‘‘called for,” but **made proclamation to.” Appa- 
rently there was an assembly (verse 27), but the im- 
portant thing is that word was got to the Israelites 
everywhere in their homes. From the fact that this 





was possible, we infer that they had become 
ripen and effectively organized.--Draw out: 
Not ‘go forth,” as in the margin. Proceed to action. 


During the months in which Moses has been negoti- 
ating with Pharaoh, he has also been organizing Is- 
rael in preparation for a movement. ‘The action now 
to be taken is that outlined in verses 2-21. An under- 
standing in regard to it has already been established. 

Verse 23.—/ehovah will pass through to smite 

. when he seeth the blood... will pass over the 
door: Jehovah is here spoken of anthropomorphically 
as if he might travel from place to place, and learn 
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by observation, as we mortals do. - It is not crude and 
childish to speak in this way concerning Deity. We 
in the twentieth century are not prevented from doing 
the same by our conviction that Deity is infinite and 
omnipresent ana omniscient. Wherever men offer 
devout and impassioned prayers they ask Deity to 
hear and look and come. Men do this alike in the 
prayer-meetings of the Salvation Army, and in those 
of the cultured uptownchurch. The Old Testament 
men who used language in this way recognized as 
really as we the infinity of God. 

Verses 29-30.—/Jehovah smote all the first-born: 
A horrible thing, like other horrors of war, for the 
thing here described is Jehovah's fighting the battles 
of his people. So far as Pharaoh is concerned, the 
hardening of his heart and his final punishment have 
come about through a lung series of rejected op- 
portunities and persuasions. That others suffered 
with him is a sorrowful and tragic fact, but it is an 
instance under the great law everywhere prevailing, 
of community of interest among men. If we cannot 
solve the dark problems, we may nevertheless be 
confident of the divine wisdom and love. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
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Those who are bound to God by a living tie will 
show it in their lives. 
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The Blood-stains on the Door 
By S. D. Gordon 


HIS is an acted-out picture of the salvation 
worked out on a much larger scale, long after, 
by Jesus. A lamb was chosen for death. The 

ox is noted for strength, the goat for aggressiveness 
and tenacity, but the lamb for purity and gentleness. 
The lamb was to be a male, and so representative of 
all; it was to be of the best, and to be taken when at 
its best. It was alive. It lost its life through vio- 
lence, and for the sake of others. It was not natural 
for it to meet violent death; it was a distinct break 
in the natural order, but because of a desperate emer- 
gency its life was taken. It was the blood of the 
lamb—the evidence of its death—that availed to keep 
death away from the man causing its death. .Life 
came through death. Man’s lite was preserved 
through its life being poured out. 
life. 

The plan was provided by God, but must have 
each man's personal acceptance before it would apply 
to him and to his. He must kill the lamb, and put 
the blood out in full sight. The slain lamb was to be 
eaten, so becoming a part of the man’s very life:. He 
was to be in pilgrim’s garb while eating ; his face 
was to be set toward another country. ‘The whole 
transaction meant for him freedom both from a 
galling slavery and from the death that came to 
others, and it meant the beginning of a new life and 
of new liberty fn life. It is a wondrous picture to us 
of JeSus, of what he has done for us, of how his new 
life comes into us, and of our attitude toward the 
world in which we are living. 

Those Hebrews became intensely interested in the 
guestion of blood that night, and in having it out in 
plain sight. All other questions dropped into a dis- 
tinctly secondary place. Neither old families nor 
breeding, social prestige nor schooling, personal 
goodness nor personal ability, counted in Egypt that 
night, but only the blood-stain upon the door, It 
was not the blood in the human veins, but the sacri- 
ficial blood on the door, that made the difference in 
that night of judgment. The blood on the door was 
the Hebrew confession of faith, A man needs to 
have the blood of Jesus on the front door of his life 
to find escape from slavery and death, and into a new 
free life. 

The Judgment upon Egypt was only partial. It 
came through God letting the Egyptians have their 
own way, but letting them have it only in part, else 
the results would have been far worse. These Egyp- 
tians had left God out, so far as they could. When 
urgently asked to admit him, they stubbornly re- 
fused. When they did acknowledge his power, the 
acknowledgement was forced out against their wills. 
They did not want God. They first ignored him and 
then defied him. God does not leave a man, and has 
never left the world. Through all the idolatrous, 
defiant life of the Egyptians, he did not leave them; 
they breathed, children were born to them, the sun 
rose daily, the dews came, and the harvests. All 
this was because of God. All life is through God. 
Now he yields partially to their desire. He with- 
drew in part at their request. His withdrawal in 
part was a withdrawal in part of their life. They 
were made to feel the withdrawal at the point of ten- 
derest contact. 

This visitation of judgment was ‘tempered with 
vare mercy. There was more mercy than judgment; 
the mercy was uppermost; it dominated: the judg- 
ment. The dominant purpose was not judgment. 


It was a life for a.: 


There was another motive underneath. The Egyp- 
tian had more left than was taken, far more, though 
probably they did not think of that just then. God 
is not dealing with the world in judgment, then or 
now. That is being reserved to the very last. God 
may be ignored, as he is so much; but he never 
ignores. He is never absent. 

His breath still breathes-in the forgetful lungs. 
His air still purities the blood in the forgetting heart. 
His sun and rains still feed and clothe and house 
forgetful, profane, defiant men. And when, by.a bit 
of withdrawal, as here, that comes which seems to us 
like judgment, it is an earnest God lovingly trying to 
attract our attention. Forif aman persists in leaving 
God out, by and by God must let him have his own 
way in full, and that is the worst thing. that could 
come to any man. 

The first-born is the center of interest here. It was 
the first-born that was slain and that was saved. 
The first-born was the heir, the leader in the line of 
succession. He stood for the family. Through him 
the family name and estate were preserved: The 
giving of a first-born was practically a giving of all. 
The taking of a first-born was a claiming of all; 
judgment upon himimplied judgment upon all. The 
first-born of Egypt was slain. ‘The first-born of 
Israel was to be dedicated to God. God claims all. 
This is the meaning of the prominence given to the 
first-born here. All aman has is held by the favor 
of God. He who ignores God will, by and by, lose 
all, because his title is through God. In ignoring 
God, a man demits his title to life and property. He 
who acknowledges God holds all, but holds it through 
God. A man must eventually lose all unwillingly, 
or give all gladly to him in whom the title is vested. 
The first-born, withheld from God, was lost; the 
first-born, dedicated to God, was retained in posses- 
sion, but heldintrust foranother. Yet God asks only 
for what ke gives. He asks all. He gave all to us. 
He gave all for us. He gave Azs first-born, even to 
the death. In giving Jesus, God gave all. He gave 
his best and his all. God asks our best and our all. 

That midnight faced twoways. It had two utterly 
different meanings. It was blackest night at its 
blackest to Egypt; it was the beginning of dawn to 
Israel. In every home of the land—native and for- 
eign alike—there was a great cry. In Egypt it was 
acry of pain, a shriek of terrified sorrow, the awful 
sob of a broken-hearted mother; in Goshen it was a 
cry of delight, a shout of glad freedom, a sobbing of 
joy with a mother’s arms around her first-born. The 
same event brought these contrasted results. It was 
the difference in their relations to God that made the 
difference in their experiences. A man’s attitude 
toward God decides the character of all that comes to 
him. To the man who leaves God persistently out, 

rosperity becomes a curse, and life’s cup comes to 

ave a bitter tang; the hill-road becomes a slant- 
down because ihe man is faced the wrong way. 
When God is let into the life, and let in as he be- 
longs,—that is, fully,—every experience that comes 
is tinged with the golden hue of his presence. The 
cup is sweet, and has no biting dregs. 

There are two memorial meals in the Bible, the 
Hebrew and the Christian, the passover and the 
Lord's Supper. They were both feasts, not fasts,— 
occasions of reverent joy. The passover told of de- 
liverance from death and from slavery, and of en- 
trance into life and freedom. The Lord’s Supper 
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tells of life through death, our life through Jesus’ 
death. It speaks of great love and great sacrifice. 
It asks for great love, and for willing sacrifice as the 
need may be. 
Mapison, N. J. 
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Every lesson in His might has something to teach 
about his mercy. 
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Moon called for all the elders of Israel (vy. 21). 
The word elder has many meanings: (1) an 
old man, (2) an hereditary title of honor, (3) a 
person elected by the community and installed by 
government to collect taxes and adjudicate in mat- 
ters of minor importance, etc.; (4) a teacher or 
preacher, a Moslem ecclesiastical dignitary ; (5) a 
person who, by reason of his ripe age, force of char- 
acter and circumstances, assumes the leadership ina 
subdivision of a tribe or community, and without 
formal election or installation claims and enforces 
rights, assumes and discharges obligations in behalf 
of his family and section of the community. Such 
shaykhs or elders are mediums between government 
and people, and doubtless these most nearly resemble 
the elders whom Moses called and instructed that they 
might instruct their several subsections of the people. 
Strike the lintel and the two side-posts with the 
blood (v. 22). On Sabbath, September 16, 1906, this 
lesson was read to more than half-a-dozen intelli- 
gent and far-traveled natives in our house. Eleazar 
said : ‘*In Hauran (east of Jordan), whenever they 
have a sacrifice (a slaughter) they besmear the lintel 





A SURVIVAL OF THE PASSOVER 
“Over the doorway of one of the houses at Ramallah I 


saw some interesting looking marks in bright red. The 
keystone of the arch of the doorway had.a cross and two 
stars roughly scrawled. And there were feather-shaped 
marks, pointing downward, one on each stone of the arch. 
From the young Armenian who was acting as my guide 
through the town, I learned that these were marks of fresh 
blood, placed by the native Christians over their doorways 
at Easter in imitation of the original rite of the passover.” 
—From “‘ A Pilgrimage to Jerusalem,’’ by Charles G. Trumbull. 


with the blood.” Priest John (forty-five years of 
age) said, ‘‘In my youth it was the custom on each 
Good Friday to daub the lintel and the door-posts 
with mughra (cheap red paint), I have often seen 
the sign of the cross foughly traced in white above 
and on either side of doors. In some places, on oc- 
casions of religious sacrifices, the posts and lintels 
are anointed with blood. 
* «Christians (in Jerusalem) frequently put across on 
their dvors, or over the entrance to their homes, so 
that it may be obvious to the comer or passer-by 
what religion the family belongs to. ... A section of 
the Jews put over their door and windows a large 
representation of a hand with the five fingers wide 
open. The sign is called ‘the hand of God,’ and 
tells to the passers-by that the owner of the house 
desires God’s protecting care.” 

And there was a great cry in Egvpt (v. 30). Just 
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the other day I was ina village where there was only 
one death in one house, and even that caused a cry 
in allthe houses. In due time the weepers, screamers, 
and other mourners congregated about the house of 
the deceased. One woman in particular actually 
cried herself into silence. I pi 4 see her in agony 
as if she were screaming, but her power of voice was 
gone ; she exhausted herself. 
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Hearts sin-hardened are not better able to bear 


sorrow. 
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The Passover Not a Passing By 
By the late H. Clay Trumbull . 


ONG before the days of Moses, the crossing, or 
passing, over blood on the threshold of a house 
doorway was the mode of a most sacred cove- 

nanting between the in-comer and the dwellers 
within. Traces and evidences of this rite are abun- 
dant, all the world’ over, among the most primitive 
peoples, and from the earliest days. A covenant 
welcome was given to a guest who was to become as 
one of the family, or to a bride or bridegroom in mar- 
riage, by the outpouring of blood on the threshold of 
the door, and by staining the doorway itself with the 
blood of the covenant. 

This seems to have been well understood as a rite 
by the Hebrews when Moses was directed to arrange 
for a covenanting pass-over, or cross-over, with Jeho- 
vah.. Jehovah announced that he was to visit Egypt 
on a designated night, and that those who would 
welcome him should prepare a threshold covenant, or 
a pass-over’ sacrifice, as a proof of that welcome. 
When Jehovah saw the welcoming blood at the door- 
way.of the Hebrew homes, he would recognize the 
inmates as his people, and would cross over, or pass 
over, z#¢o the sacred home. He did not pass by the 
house, but he did pass-over the threshold, and make 
the people one with himself. But where no such 
welcome was made ready for him by a family, he 
must count the household as his.enemy. If no cove- 
nanting blood’ was at the door, the destroyer—not 
Jehovah, but the destroyer—would enter, and smite 
the first-born-of that home. 

The figure is that of an Oriental sovereign accom- 
panied by his executioner. The sovereign is the pro- 
tector of his loyal subjects, but his executioner is the 
dread of his enemies. é 

In the welcome with blood there was covenant pro- 
tection from Jehovah as he came into Egypt to exe- 
cute judgment on his enemies. The Egyptians had 
already refused him allegiance, and put themselves 
in open defiance of his authority. ‘They were now to 
be visited in judgment. But in order to the distin- 
guishing of the Lord’s people from his enemies, the 
Hebrews were to prepare a blood welcome at their 
doorway, and the Lord would honor tlifs welcome by 
covenanting with those who proffered it. 

It is strange that the Hebrew word for *‘ threshold” 
(saph) in this narrative is translated ‘* basin ” in our 
English Bible. It is because of this that the identity 
of the passover sacrifice with the primitive Threshold 
Covenant is so generally lost sight of. This word 
saph occurs many times in the Old Testament text, 
and in nine cases out of ten it is translated ‘‘ thresh- 
old,” or ‘‘ door,” or ‘‘ door-post,” or the like. It would 
seem that it should be so translated in this instance. 

The common understanding of the term * pass- 
over,’ in connection with the Hebrew exodus from 
Egypt, is that it was, on the Lord’s part, a passing 
by those homes where the doorways were blood- 
stained, without entering them. Yet this meaning is 
not justified by the term itself, nor by the signifi- 
cance of the primitive rite. Jehovah did not merely 
spare his people when he visited judgment on the 
Egyptians. He covenanted anew with them by 
passing over, or crossing over, the blood-stained 
threshold into their homes, while his messenger of 
death went into the houses of the Lord’s enemies, 
and claimed the first-born as belonging to Jehovah. 

In the passover rite as observed by modern Jews, 
at a certain stage of the feast the outer door is opened, 
and an extra cup and chair are arranged at the table, 
in the hope that God’s messenger will cross the 
threshold and enter the house as a welcome guest. 
All this points to the meaning of ‘‘ cross-over,” and 
not ‘‘ pass-by.” 

How much more precious is the truth, thus dis- 
closed to us, than the old-time error of our fathers, 
that Jehovah passed by the homes of his people, only 
to be a destroyer of those outside! He was ready to 
enter the homes of those who would welcome him, 
and to make them one with himself in the most sacred 
of unions. And our God is ‘* the same yesterday and 
to-day, yea, and for ever.” It is our privilege to be 
one with him if we will be. 
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Symbols and ceremonies may be only the alphabet 
of love, but they are a great help in reading the 
Llowing story. 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


E ee Lesson Committee had to skip something, so 
they left out the ten plagues, but I would like 
to know which plague you think the worst,— 
blood, frogs, lice, flies, murrain, boils, hail, locusts, 
darkness, or death of the first-born? Why? Are 
you quite sure now that men are of more value than 
cattle? How about the Congo? Let’s look down into 
the slums. Who has the best quarters, the mill 
owner’s live stock or his work people? Who has the 
best bed, the Boston bull pup in the library or the 
‘*hired girl” up tnderthe roof? I am glad you think 
killing people is worse than killing cattle, because 
some people do not. 

The president of the company was walking around 
the plant, and came to where old George was curry- 
ing a bay horse. *‘Me and this here hoss,” said 
George suddenly, ‘‘has worked for your firm sixteen 
years.” ‘* Well, well,” said the president,‘ and I sup- 
pose you are both pretty highly valued, George, eh ?” 
‘‘H’m,” said George dryly, ‘‘I dunno. The both of 
us was took sick last week. They gota doctor for the 
hoss, as for me—well, they just docked my pay!” 
But let’s get on with the lesson. 


Take you a lamb according to your families (v. 
21). Clans changed to nation. Feast not to be cele- 
brated by any solitary man. Companionship vital 
to it. National festival was to consecrate the family 
tie. God built his nation upon the family. God 
places the destiny of the whole house in the hands of 
the father (Acts 16: 31). ‘*Thou shalt be saved and 
thy house.” Home is the solid foundation of both 
church and state. The divorce court and swell board- 
ing house (hotel) are two evils that threaten our land. 
Note verse 4,—the household may be too little for the 
lamb but never the lamb too little for the household. 
Every one according to appetite may feast to the full 
on Christ (John 1: 29, 36). Lamb must be the best 
(1 Pet. 1: 19). God wants your best. What is your 
best ? See what a banker thought: 


Some time ago it became my duty to examine the 
bonds and mortgages belonging toa very rich banker. 
We were locked in a room together, and as the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars worth of securities lay 
piled upon the table, I smacked my lips and (more or 
less!) jokingly exclaimed, ‘‘My! Don’t I wish these 
thousands were mine!” ‘‘ Young man,” said the old 
banker with a touch of sadness in his voice, ‘‘ you 
have something for which I will gladly give you all 
you see here ; and, besides, I will sell all my lands 
and-houses, and all else I own, and add the proceeds 
to the pile.” ‘* All right,” cried I, ‘‘a bargain! What 
is it? ‘Your youth,’’ he said. 


Strike...the two side posts with the blood (v. 22). 
Blood stands for life. Everything had to be done 
just so. God is very particular. He gives minute 
directions. Improve on man’s work if you can, but 
beware changing God’s (Rev. 22: 18, 19). Blood out- 
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side—public. Yes, we have heard of Joseph and 
Nicodemus and secret discipleship, but there could 
be none in Egypt this night at any rate. God in or 
the Destroying Angel, ruler or executioner. 


When he seeth the blood... Jehovah will pass over 
(v. 23). Isn’t it a most wonderful provision? Here 
we are this morning, this big lot of men, all foul with 
the sins of the week, yet because we are under the 
blood we stand before God as sinless as Jesus him- 
self (Isa.1: 18; 1 Johnr: 7). Do you think there 
were any among the Hebrews foolish enough to omit 
this simple act? What makes you think so? Are 
there any nowadays who omit so great salvation ? 
What do you think of them, in these days of here to- 
day and to-morrow under the ether cone. God calls 
them ‘ fools” (Luke 12: 20, 21). 


When ye are come to the land... ye shall keep this 
service (v. 25). If I were allowed within the sacred 
precincts of the editorial columns, I would write an edi- 
torial on the Conserving Power of Keeping Services. 
On Sundays you come to Sunday-school here. When 
the great city gets you, ‘‘keep this service.” In this 
little town on Thanksgiving Day we assemble together 
at church and hear a good sermon. When you go to 
live at other places, ‘‘ keep this service.” Christmas 
is a sweet home-day. hen you get among the 
Canaanites, ‘* keep thisservice.” ‘The Week of Prayer 
is set apart to remember our beloved land before God, 
and we assemble shoulder to shoulder for prayer. 
When you get full swing into the mad rush of busi- 
ness, ‘‘ keep this service.” And when the news comes 
back to the old home here in Coatesville that you are 
‘‘ keeping services,” we shali not worry about you. 
You will be well and prospering just as fe always 
was when ‘‘ keeping services”’ (1 Tim. 4: 8). 


And the children of Israel went away and did, 
etc. (v. 26). They were wise. Suppose everybody 
should go and do as God commands, what a world this 
would be! No lawyers nor doctors in a little while. 
No jails nor jailors. Would there be any rich or any 
poor? If it would be such a good thing to do as God 
commands, why don’t people do it? What was Is- 
rael’s history in this particular? Rarest of virtues is 
perfect obedience. It means success for this life and 
salvation in the next (Heb. 5:9). Israel was success- 
ful as long as she ‘‘did as the Lord commanded.” 


From the first-born of Pharaoh... unto the first- 
born of the captive (v. 29). King or slave all tne 
same with God (Acts 10: 34). The same to-day. 
Obev God or die.. No matter who you are. Hun- 
dreds of men who have gained great wealth, live in 
palaces, and have some sort of a social position, have 
somehow or other gotten the idea they are too nice 
and important to be damaued. ‘They have no use for 
any ‘slaughterhouse business.”” No matter how high 
or how low, it makes no difference if not under the 
blood. Everybody believed this that morning in 
Egypt. Everybody on earth will believe it again 
some other morning. 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
partment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
lesson illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the dest illustration used for each week's lesson. But note 
particularly the following : 

Each separate illustration must be signed by the sender's 
name and address, and must state the source from which the 
illustration was taken. 

The number of manuscripts submitted by readers in this 
department is so large that it is not practicable to return un- 
available manuscripts. Do not enclose return postage. 

The dates on which illustrations are due is shown by this 
calendar, later lessons being due three months in advance. 


9. September 1.—The Two Reports of the Spies (Num. 
3 SOME BESO) og. 5 5 8 6 8 Due Junerz 
10. September 8.—The Brazen Serpent (Num. 21: 1-9). “ une 8 
11. September 15.—Moses Pleading with Israel (Deut. 
OE PRES ear ee « June 15 
12. September 22.—The Death of Moses (Deut. 34 : 2- 


Ae eee ae “June 22 
13. September 29.—Review. ...........4.- «« June 29 
1. October 6.—Joshua, Israel’s New Leader (Josh. 1 : 

SR ae re aa ok «July 6 
2. October 13.—Israel Enters the Land of Promise 

Cyne OSs 4s ee a es “ July 13 


Preserved by the Blood—Golden Text. 


HEN / see the blood, I will pass over you. 
(Golden Text). In ‘*The Blood Covenant,” 
by H. Clay Trumbull, mention is made of the 

recognition of the covenant of blood by the Karens of 
Burmah. An outsider is adopted into the tribe by 
the mingling of blood from the veins of the applicant 
and of a representative of thetribe. Before the cere- 
mony his life may not be safe ; after it, he can go 
where he will among the tribesmen: as they look 
upon him they think of the blood which has touched 
him, and they receive him as a brother. ‘‘ The dis- 
regard of. this fact has cost valuable lives. When a 
stranger enters Karen territory, the chiefs order the 





paths closed. This is done by tying the long ele- 
phant grass across the paths. On reaching such a 
signal, the usual inquiry is, ‘Who is in blood-cove- 
nant with this tribe?’ If one is found, even among 
the lowest servants, his covenant covers the party, 
on the way, as far as to the principal village or hill fort- 
ress. The party goes into camp, and sends this man 
as an ambassador. Usually, guides are sent back 
to conduct the party at once to the chief’s house. If 
no one is in covenant with the tribe, and the wisp of 
grass is broken, and the party passes on, the lives of 
the trespassers are forfeited. A sudden attack in 
some defile, or a night surprise, shatters the party 
and drives the survivors back the way they came.” 


How a Soldier Found Peace—v. 23. 





When he seeth the blood (v. 23). In one of the 
great rock-galleries of Gibraltar, two British soldiers 
had mounted guard, one at each end of the vast tun- 
nel. One was a believing man whose soul had found 
rest upon the Rock of Ages ; the other was seeking 
rest, but had not found it. It was midnight, and 
these soldiers were going their rounds, the one medi- 
tating on the blood which had brought peace to his 
soul, and the other darkly brooding over his own dis- 
quietudes and doubts. Suddenly an officer passed, 
challenged the former, and demanded the watch- 
word. ‘*The precious blood of Christ !” called out 
the startled man, forgetting the password for the 
night, and unconsciously uttering the thought that 
was filling his soul. The next moment he corrected 
himself, and the officer passed on. The words spoken 
rang through the gallery, and entered the ears of the 
sentry at the other end, like a message from heaven. 
It seemed as though an angel had spoken, or as if 
God himself had proclaimed the good news, ‘‘ The 
precious blood of Christ!’’ Yes, that was peace. 
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His troubled soul found rest. The midnight voice 
had spoken good news, and God had carried home the 
message.—/rom the Christian Endeavor World. 


The Cleansing of the Red Right Hand—v. 23. 


When he seeth the blood,... Jehovah will pass 
over (vy. 23). At the Parliament of Religions, held 
in Chicago in ‘connéction with ‘the Columbian Expo- 
sition, an incident occurred that thrilled every list- 
ener. Each of the Oriental religions had been rep- 
resented by a polished, fluent speaker, who had 
spoken of the beauties of his own faith. Joseph 
Cook of Boston was to represent the Christian re- 
ligion. Advancing to the front, he said: ‘‘ Here 
is Lady Macbeth. See how she rubs her hands, as 
she asks, ‘ Will these hands ne’er be clean?’ What 
religion can wash Lady Macbeth’s right hand? That 
is a question I propose to the four continents and _ all 
the isles of the sea, I put to infidels the question, 
‘Can you wash our red right hands?’ All that skep- 
ticism or average liberalism says, or has ever said, in 
answer to this supreme inquiry is... insufficient to 
meet man’s deepest spiritual necessities. ... I turn 
to Muhammadanism, ‘Can you wash our red right 
hands?’ I turn to Confucianism and Boodhism and 
Brahmanism, ‘Can you wash our red right hands?’ 
. .. L ask it in the name of what I hold to be an abso- 
lutely self-evident truth, that unless a man is washed 
from the love of sin and the guilt of sin, he cannot be 
at peace in the presence of Infinite Holiness. ... It 
is a certainty, and a strategic certainty, that, except 
Christianity, there is no religion known to man that 
effectively provides for the soul the double deliver- 
ance from the love of sin and the guilt of it.”"—Zze 
Rev. W. S. Abernethy, Berwyn, Ll. 


Not Understanding, but Belief—v. 25. 








According as he hath promised (v. 25). Dr. 
mye M. Gray has frequently told of a company of 
»0ys who were standing wistfully at the east en- 
trance of the building in which the great exhibition 
of the Mechanics’ Charitable Association was being 
held. They wanted to go in, but they had not the 
pfice. A gentleman, seeing them, said, ‘‘ Boys, 
would you like to goin?” There was a vociferous 
affirmative. ‘‘Then run down to the center door, 
and just say, ‘ Mr. Jenkins of the New York Tribune,’ 
and the marshal will let you in.” ‘* Do you think 
we're so green as to believe that ?”” the boys shouted 
in answer. All but one—the son of Dr. Gray. He 
thought it was worth a try. Stepping out slowly 
from the others, and approaching the door cautiously, 
he uttered the talismanic words, and gained admis- 
sion, . With a yell. and a rush his companions fol- 
lowed. ..Not one. of them was admitted. But the boy 
who had the faith to use the strange words was at 
liberty to enter, not only on that day, but—with a 
single exception—on. every other day of the fair dur- 
ing the three months of its continuance.—7he prize 
for this week ts awarded to this illustration. 


Faith Better than Locked Doors—v. 27. 





And delivered our houses (v. 27). George Dilwin 
related this incident: A Friend who with his family 
lived in one of the lonely homes in the back settle- 
ments was not in the habit of fastening his door, but 
on one particular night when Indians were commit- 
ting frightful ravages all around, he drew in the 
leathern thong by which the latch was lifted from 
without, and thus secured his door as well as he was 
able. But neither he nor his wife could sleep, so in 
the dead of night he arose and put out the string of 
the latch as usual, then commending himself and 
family to God, lay down again. Not ten minutes 
later the Indian war-whoop echoed through the forest, 
a party of Indians pulled the door-string, the latch 
was lifted and the door opened. A debate in the 
Indian language followed, then the door was closed 
and the Indians retired without crossing the threshold. 
Years after it was learned from the Indians that this 
family was spared when the neighbors were murdered 
simply because the latch-string was out. On finding 
the door unfastened it was said: ‘‘ These people shall 
live ; they will do us no harm, for they put their trust 
in the Great Spirit.”"—J/arzetta Gilmore, Auburn, 
rae 
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Mercy would be without significance but for its 
exact severity. 


From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson 


DELIVERER of thy people, remember this 
day the children of thy kingdom in all the 
earth. Free us; we beseech thee, from any 

bonds that hitherto have held us in slavery to any evil 
thing. Nothing is too hard for thee, and so many 
things are too hard for us! Help us to have reason 
for recalling this day as a time when thou didst 
enable us to go free,—free from the ruthless task- 
master of a habit of which we are ashamed, free from 
the fruitless serving of sin. By the blood of thy son 
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Jesus the Christ may we be cleansed unto righteous- 
ness and salvation, in an everlasting covenant with 
thee, the giver of the life abundant through the liv- 
ing and dying of our blessed Saviour, to whom be 
glory and honor, and our whole allegiance. Amen. 


After the Lesson 


Have you ever walked along the street stepping 
over every crack in the pavement? When you go 
through a doorway, do you step on the threshold or 
over it? Most every one has oy the game along 
the sidewalks, and if you will take notice, you will 
doubtless find that you step over the threshold, or 
door-sill, rather than on it. 

You came by the habit naturally. Stepping over 
the threshold into the house of any one else has been 
for centuries a form of covenant or promise among 
people in Oriental and other lands. hen you cross 
over the threshold of the house into the house, you 
are a guest of the persons living there. 

By their obedience, the children of Israel received 
Jehovah as their guest, instead of a death-dealing 
visit from the destroyer. And what a difference 
among those homes on that awful day! Death 
striking in upon the homes of Egyptians; Jehovah's 
presence in a covenant or agreement with his own 
people for their deliverance. 

When Pharaoh rose up in the night, he and all his 
servants and the Egyptians, no wonder there was a 
great outcry. How he hurried to send for Moses and 
Aaron, and how wildly he begged them to take their 
people out of the land! 

It is hard to fight against God, as Pharaoh did. It 
is better to be on God’s side, as the Israelites were. 
If we have not yet received him by our obedience as 
a guest, how long shall we wait? Let us sing, ‘‘O 
Jesus, thou art standing.” 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 





‘* At the Lamb's high feast we sing.’’ Psalm 51 : 1-6. 

‘** Hail, thou once despiséd Jesus." (69: 1-4. 108 : I-3.) 

‘*What shall I render to my God.’’ Psalm 116 : 9-12. 

‘* Now I resolve with all my heart.’” (167: 7-10. _ 233 : 9-12.) 

‘** Just as I am, without one plea."" — Psalm 78 : 1-6. 

‘* How sweet and awful is the (107 : 1-3. 158 : I-3.) 
place."’ Psalm gt : 4-8. 

‘In some way or other the Lord (124::4-7. 184 < 4-7.) 
will provide."’ Psalm 50 : 1-6. 

‘* Though your sins be as scarlet,"’ (66 1-6. 104; I-3.) 
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Home Readings. for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 

sible Reading Association of London, whose American work 

is a cepartment of the International Sunday School Associa- 

tion. For particulars, «ddress Marion Lawrance, 800 Hart- 
ford Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Monday.—Psalm 105 : 23-38 . 

‘luesday.—Exodus 12: 1-14 . 

Wednesday.—-Exodus 12 : 21-30. 
‘Thursday. — Exodus 12 : 31-39 . Deliverance 
Friday.—2 Chron. 30 : 13-23. ore . Great gladness 
Saturday.—Luke 22:7-20 . ..... . . Observed bv Jesus 
Sunday.—1 Peter 1:13-2t. ..... ‘The precious blood "’ 


. . The plagueg 
a - « - - A memorial 
a a ee The Passover 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 


By Delavan L. Pierson 
Managing Editor of the Missionary Review of the World. 


OW strange it must seem to a foreigner who 

1. knows nothing of American history to see a 

whole nation given up to sending off thousands 
of dollars worth of fireworks on a certain day in July 
each year! But how easily it is explained when one 
understands the great event that the day commemo- 
rates. It must have been equally mystifying to 
young children and strangers in Jewish families to 
see a whole nation clean house, dress as though fora 
journey, kill a lamb, sprinkle blood on the door- 
posts, and eat of the feast prepared. But what. a 
thrilling story of deliverance from bondage and death 
and the beginning of a new life was told in answer 
to questions as to. the origin and meaning of this 
great national celebration! 

The missionaries find similar curiosity aroused 
among Chinese, Africans, and others by the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Supper—the feast which is to the 
Christian what the passover is to the Jew—and more. 
(What thrilling story would the missionary tell in 
answer to the question, ‘‘ What mean ye by this 
service ?”) This feast also speaks of a great deliver- 
ance from bondage and death, of a great sacrifice, 
and the beginning of.a new life; of the love and 
power of God in the time of man’s weakness and ex- 
tremity. But the Christian feast celebrates a more 
wonderful event, a greater salvation. It tells not of 
a lamb slain, but of the death of the Son of God; not 
for Jews only; but for all mankind; not merely of 
deliverance from physical bondage and death, but of 
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spiritual liberty and eternal life. The old sacrifice 
was offered once a year, the greater sacrifice was 
made once for all (Heb. 10: 12). 

As with the Jews, so with the men of to-day. -In 
order to receive the benefits of this salvation, it is not 
necessary to understand why the lamb must be slain 
and the blood sprinkled, but only to believe God's 
promise and to obey his directions. This is the mes- 
sage of the passover and the message of the mis- 
sionary. 

Reference : ‘‘ The Meaning and Message of the Cross,’’ by 
H. C. Mabie. 

Brook _yn, N. Y. 
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There ts always something of prophecy in the 
divine parables. 


|Graded Helps| 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


General Thought: God’s Promises are Sure. 


Lesson Story: The First Passover. 
Lesson Aim: Those Who Believe and Obey are 
Safe. 














INTRODUCTION. 

What Sunday is this? Everybody doesn’t keep 
Children’s Day as wedo. Like Christmas and Easter 
it is a glad, happy day. 


‘* Tig Children’s Day, from heart to heart, 
Let joy, let joy responsive ring ; 
While here we come, with grateful hearts, 
To praise the children’s King.’’ 
—Songs for Little People. 
CONNECTION AND REVIEW. 


The children of Israel kept a feast day to remind 
them of the time when they passed out of the coun- 
try where they had been slaves. They called it 
Passover Day, and we must learn why. 

You remember what troubles they had in Egypt, 
and they had waited sq long to be set free. God had 
not forgotten his“ promise, but was planning to set 
them free. What-.man-had.he been training, all his 
life, to be his messenger? (Review the call of Moses 
at the bush.) On his way back to Egypt, his older 
brother, Aaron, met him, to be his helper. Together 


‘they went to Egypt. So many years had passed 


that the children of Israel had almost forgotten about 
Moses, and some didn’t know him at all, but when 


“they heard his message they worshiped God. When 


they spoke to King Pharaoh, he was very angry, and 
said he would never let the people go. He made 
them work harder than ever, and wouldn’t give them 
any straw to use in making bricks. They had to 
hunt it, and make just as many bricks as before. 
They complained to Moses that they were worse off 
thanever. Then Moses felt discouraged, and prayed 
to God about it. God sent Moses to warn the king 
that if he didn't let the people go God would surely 
punish him. The king said he wasn’t afraid of their 
God. The water of their river was spoiled ; then 
there came hosts of frogs and lice and flies ; next 
their cattle got sick, and the people had boils, then 
the hail ana locusts spoiled their crops, just as the 
caterpillars destroyed our trees one year, so the king 
promised to let the children of Israel go, but he 
changed his mind again. Then God told Moses to 
warn him once more that unless he let them go some- 
body should die in every home. The king didn’t’ be- 
lieve it. 

LESSON. 


God told Moses a secret to tell’ the children of 
Israel, so that their homes might be sa"> when the 
death angel came: if each family would kill a lamb, 
and sprinkle the blood at the top and sides of the 
door the angel would see their sign, and that house 
would be safe. (Show the picture-roll.) You know that 
sometimes when there has been a death people hang 
a bunch of flowers on the door, which is a sign to us 
that a dead body lies in that home. Signs tell us 
many things. We see signs on the stores, and in 
the windows of houses, for rent, etc. Sometimes the 
Board of Health puts up a sign to tell us that some- 
body is sick with measles, or scarlet fever, that we 
may be warned of danger. 

Once, on a big ship, a passenger had the small- 
pox, and the doctor said that everybody was in dan- 
ger who could not show a mark or sign that he had 
been vaccinated. The sailors and officers and the 
passengers all had to show their arms. When the 
doctor saw a good plain mark, he said, ‘‘ You're 
safe," and he passed them by, but when he couldn’t 
see the sign he set them apart to be vaccinated. 

How busy the children of Israel were, passing the 
word around quietly about sprinkling the blood on 
the door-posts. (Sketch the door, write Safe, as you 
indicate the blood-marks with red chalk, and com- 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 9 (Exod. 12: 21-30) 


plete the story.) Every family roasted the lamb, 
dressed for a journey, had their bread tied in bun- 
dles, then waited in their homes. God kept his 
promise, ‘‘When I see the blood I will pass over 
you.” (Write Pass Over.) But about midnight in 
all the other houses there arose a great cry because 
somebody was dead. Then Pharaoh sent word 
quickly, ‘‘ You may go,” so Moses gave the signal, 
and they piled up their bundles and started, lest 


- Pharaoh should change his mind again. No wonder 


that they always kept a day each year to remember 
the passover. (The Times picture shows the Samari- 
tan of to-day observing the passover.) 

Hundreds of years afterward, when Jesus lived, 
he used to go to Jerusalem to the feast of the pass- 
over. When he died and shed his blood to save 
others, some people called him the Lamb of God, or 
the Passover Lamb. It happened at passover time, 
too. All who believe in him and obey him are safe, 
just as the children of Israel were safe when they 
sprinkled the blood on the door. Once Jesus said, 
‘I am the door.” Sing, ‘‘For Jesus shed his 
precious blood.” 
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The hand of love must sometimes crush the heart 


of hatred. 


My Class of Boys 


By Eugene C. Foster 


‘¢ {AT7HO can tell me about the ten plagues of 
Egypt?” It seemed a natural question to 
begin with, as it set the boys to thinking 

and environed us with the intervening events which 
were needed to give our lessons continuity. I put 
them down on a sheet of paper as they gave them to 
me; but we didn’t get a complete list. So I asked 
that each boy look them up before next week. 

With the discussion thus launched, I asked what 
these ten plagues were about. The boys were clear 
that they were for punishment; but my questions 
showed that the boys needed enlightenment on a num- 
ber of details, so I went over the ground hastily. 
Pharaoh's obstinacy ; ‘tis a useless thing for a man to 
fight God. Pharaoh tried it, and he had ten chances to 
do as God commanded. Ten times he failed, and ten 
times God punished him, and yet he struggled. The 
nine times we pass over ; but the tenth we're to study 
more about, 

We saw Moses commanding the Israelites to do 
certain things. The mention of Moses’ name gave an 
opportunity to ask about Moses—the burning bush, 
the call, the command, his timidity, and God’s, '*I 
will be with thee.” Truly this is a dramatic situa- 
tion. The mysterious understanding among all the 
scattered Israelites, whereby the plans which Moses 
made were accepted as being a signal to move for- 
ward out of the country, men, women, and children 
going as one man; the feast to be eaten in haste, 
each prepared for a journey. 

The lamb was a symbol of innocence, gentleness, 
and purity. It was not killed because it had done 
wrong; but in its purity its blood was to be a signal 
for the death-angel to spare the house of the Israelite. 
But I wonder what would have happened if some 
Israelite had said: ‘*Oh, I don’t see the use of that, 
and I guess I'll not do it.” Let’s think about that— 
what would have happened ? 

In verses 24 and 25 we see that Moses called upon the 
Israelites to keep this feast as a reminder of the pass- 
over inEgypt. Do the Jewsdothis now? The Sun- 
day School Times lesson picture of the Samaritan 
passover was helpful just here. 

We read in our Bibles right on to the thirty-sixth 
verse. The verses needed but little explanation. 
That the Israelites should borrow jewels and raiment, 
never to be repaid, seemed peculiar ; but we remem- 
bered how Egypt had reduced these people to slavery 
and probable poverty, and God's big books are never 
closed till the debts we owe him are paid somehow. 
If the Egyptians had been robbing his people, the 
Israelites, afl these years, a little paying back now 
would be only fair. 
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but here I said that the passover ceremony was a 
prophecy. A prophecy of what? ‘The birth of 
Christ,” said one boy. But I explained it was rather 
a prophecy of all the life, and the death, of Christ. 
And then as earnestly, as clearly as I could, I spoke 
about the essentials of Christ's sacrifice. Perhaps I 
have not before, in this class, spoken as earnestly and 
tenderly as I did here. It was not clearly in my pro- 
gram so to speak; but the leading seemed clear. 

The teachings would not be new to adults, but I 
felt that younger boys could grasp all that was need- 
ful. We found that the lamb was a symbol of purity 
and gentleness. Christ was pure and gentle, sinless. 
The lamb had done nothing for which to be punished; 
nor had Christ. The lamb’s blood was spilled that 
others might escape; so with Christ. he lamb’s 
blood on the door-posts meant escape from physical 
death for that time; Christ’s blood, accepted by us, 
means escape from spiritual death for all time. Tha 
Israelite could say: I don’t believe that lamb’s blood 
will do any good. I'll not use it. And he would 
have suffered the penalty. You and I, boys, may say 
if we want to: I’m not going to bother about these 
forms and ceremonies; I guess it will be all right. 
But the Bible says there’s no way to make ourselves 
right with God except through Jesus Christ. ‘Christ 
our passover is sacrificed for us.” As you fellows 
grow up remember this clearly : God is calling you; 
he has provided a way for you to come to him; Jesus 
Christ is ‘‘the way, the truth, and the life”; if you 
haven't done so already, accept Christ. He is our 
‘* passover.” 
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et 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


N THIS chapter two festivals appear to be com- 
bined in one description. One is the Passover, 
VS. 21-24, the other the week of Unleavened Bread, 
vs. 15-20, Your purpose in this lesson is to answer 
the children’s question, verse 26, by interpreting verse 
27. Therefore you will study the Passover as it was 
observed in the Hebrew nation to teach the people 
the meaning of their deliverance from Egypt, and as 
its significance appears to us through the experience 
of centuries of Jewish and of Christian history. Im- 
agine, then, a Jewish family observing the feast and 
listening to the explanation of it by the father. The 
steps to be considered are: 

The Sacrifice Chosen (v. 21). It might be a lamb 
or a kid, but it must be the choicest of the flock, verse 
5; for it meant that the best we have is to be taken 
for the worship of God. Its preparation must be de- 
liberate, giving time for meditation on its meaning 
(v. 6). It must be for an entire family, for no nation 
can have honor from God unless its people honor 
family life (v. 3). Its blood must be sprinkled on the 
door-posts, for the nation was created, and its families 
protected, through the sacrifice of life (vs. 22, 23). 

The Sacrifice Eaten, It was to be roasted, that is 
so prepared that no foreign substance mingled with 
it. The carcass was to be left whole, and no bone 
broken (v. 46; comp. v. 43, John 19: 36). It was to 
be eaten with all signs of haste, verse 11, for a 
terrible judgment was impending (v. 12). These 
customs had changed in our Lord’s time (Luke 22 : 
7-38). He cared for the meaning more than the form 
of religious rites (Luke 11 : 37-41). 

The Meaning of the Sacrifice for the Jews. It was 
an ordinance for them (vy. 24). Its purpose was to 
teach, and the chief thing to be taught was that 
—— delivered the Israelites from bondage to the 

gyptians (v. 27). As we have our holidays to 
commemorate significant historical events, so the 
Hebrews celebrated the Passover at the time of 
the full moon in the month Abib, which became the 
first month of the calendar year (v. 2). They re- 
garded their first-born sons as consecrated to Jehovah 
who had slain the first-born of the Egyptians to set 
Israel free, Exodus 13 : 1, 2, and they set apart their 
first-born animals as sacrifices. The great lesson was 
that Jehovah was their Deliverer and Protector. 
Salvation from death and salvation from bondage 
they owed to him. ‘The sign of their safety was the 
blood sprinkled on their doorposts, When the Israel- 
tes had been helpless in the grip of their oppressors, 
the hand of their God had set them free, and he 
would do so again. Their songs were filled with 
their sense of his protection. They sang, at the Pass- 
over, Psalm 118. Read also Psalm g1, and point out 
the influence throughout the Psalms of this remem- 
brance of God's deliverance. 

The Christian Interpretation of the Sacrifice. 
Christians do not keep the Passover; but they find 
helpful meaning in it because our Lord connected it 
with the institution of the Supper which commemo- 
rated his death, and because his disciples likened his 
sacrifice to that of the lamb slain and eaten at the 
feast. We eat no flesh and sprinkle no blood on 
our door-posts. We take the bread as representing 
the body of Christ given for us, and wine as repre- 
senting his shed blood. These symbols have no 
virtue in themselves, but they witness to the great 
fact that he gave his life to set men free from bond- 


_ 


age to sin, and to teach us that by repentance and 
obedience to his will and loving service we may abide 
in union of thought and purpose with him. The 
Lord's ye with a larger meaning than the Pass- 
over, yet like it, testifies to the love of the Father for 
mankind as his children, and to his great act of mercy 
in giving his Son (John 1: 29, 3: 16). Thus both 
feasts for Christians stand for one sacrifice, Christ 
mee for our sins and raised again for our justi- 
cation. 


Boston, 
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The Adult Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Titanic Struggle 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Exodus 5 to 12). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

There is a dramatic contrast in the struggle that 
began, with the return of Moses to the Egyptian court, 
between the scornful and skeptical Pharaoh and the 
God-appointed champion of the Israelites. Each 
seems to have been a man of iron will and strong 
convictions and energy. 

The first request by Moses was apparently a kind 
of test. If the Pharaoh would recognize the claims 
of the God of Israel by permitting the people to go 
out toward the wilderness to hold a religious festival, 
then doubtless it would not be difficult to arrange 
later for an amicable and peaceful departure of all 
Israel permanently. 

In accordance with the ideas of the time it was a 
natural and reasonable request. To refuse it was to 
deny to the Israelitish people, because they were 
slaves, all ordinary privileges. In order to show 
without qualification that his refusal was dictated by 
an arbitrary and cruel indifference to the welfare of 
the Israelites, the Pharaoh sent out orders at once to 
make the conditions of service harder than ever, so 
that, ostensibly, the slaves would have no time to 
think over their woes, 

There is in the British Museum a wooden statue of 
a very early period, representing the ‘‘ taskmaster ” 
of the day. One glance at his expressive face indi- 
cates the persuasiveness of his methods. A fresh 
spur was given by the imperious sovereign to these 
subordinates that they might enforce yet more diffi- 
cult conditions of service. The resuit was a burden 
which the people could hardly bear. They com- 
plained with bitterness against Moses for his inter- 
ference. 

Encouraged by Jehovah, Moses did not yield. With 
all the might of the Pharaoh against him—a power at 
which men have to wonder even to-day—he was stur- 
dily firm, for he knew that it was God, and not he 
alone, who was the responsible combatant. 

The twelfth chapter is part narrative and part legal 
in character. The night of deliverance was the night 
of Israel’s birth. A great feast known as the Pass- 
over became its commemoration, conveying ideas of 
vital import. The chapter includes the rules for this 
feast, as well as‘an explanation of it. It was to be 
celebrated by households; it was to be a day of recol- 
lection, it knit together Jehovah and his people by 
indissoluble ties; it was significant of redemption, of 
communion, of déliverance through the power of God. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Chadwick's ‘‘ Exodus”’ in the Expositors’ Bible is 
full of suggestion of a varied sort. McFadyen’s 
‘* Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly Historians” 
(61-65, 53-5) is worth reading. A careful analysis of 
the text into sources can be found in Kent's ‘* Stu- 
dents’ Old Testament” (vol. I). Wade, ‘‘ Old Testa- 
ment History ” (104-108), may be consulted. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR ‘THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 


The, central idea of the lesson as selected for actual 
use is the significance of the passover festival. This 
can best be realized in the actual setting of Exodus. 

1. The Great Struggle. Whowere the actual op- 
ponents? Was it fairly conducted on either side ? 
Did the Pharaoh have a fair opportunity to yield ? 

2. Its Climax. What was the final blow adminis- 
tered to Pharaoh? Was the motive of the gifts de- 
scribed in 12 : 35, 36, generosity or fear ? 

3. The Commemorative Feast. What two things 
was the ritual of the feast designed to keep in mind ? 

4. Its Place in Hebrew Life. How long a time 
elapsed before the next chronicled passover ? Have 
we any reason to suppose that none were celebrated 
in the interval ? 

5. [ts Detai/s. Why should the lamb be wholly 
devoured, and with $ézf/er herbs and unleavened 
bread, the company being dressed for a journey ? 
Why were the doorways to be marked with blood ? 

6. /ts Permanence. Did the passover custom fall 
into disuse with the downfall of the nation ? 

7. Its Meaning. What meaning has it for an Is- 
raelite to-day, or for a Christian ? 
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A Word to Canadian 
Subscribers 


Following the action of the Post-office De- 
partment of the Dominion of Canada, a new 
postal regulation went into effect May 8, 1907, 
whereby the rate of postage on periodicals 
passing between Canada and the United States 
was materially increased. In order to cover 
the additional cost, thus caused, of delivering 
The Sunday School Times in Canada, the 
following will be the subscription rates here- 








after for all new subscriptions and renewals to 
Canadian readers : 


Five or more copies of The Sunday School 
Times, either to separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
$1.00 each per year. ‘Thisrate includes postage. 

One copy of ‘The Sunday School Times, or 
any number less than five, will be sent to sepa- | 
rate addresses at $1.50 each per year. ‘This 
rate includes postage. 


The Suntay Shot Tins 


Philadelphia, May 25, 1907 





Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”’ 


. ee 
Advertising Rates 
80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information address ‘The Keligious 


Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Buiid- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate po vnc or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 


$1 00 One copy, or any number of 
e copies less than five, will be sent 


to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00. 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


For rates to Canada, see above. 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings, 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. ‘I. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
er half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other 
publications of The Sunday School Times Company. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 


$500 REWARD 


for the best work 
Produced on the ‘ , 
All good work submitted will secure 
The MAYLEW DUPLICATOR is Guaranteed. 
Money back if not satisfactory. 
Only 100 enrollments allowed from each state. 


Enrollment closes July 15th, 1907. 
Price Duplicator complete HE MAYLEw Co., 
with enrollment, BALTIMORE, Mb. 
Enclose self addressed stamped envelope for particulars 


1907 CHILDREN’S DAY EXERCISES. 
Roses and Lilies, Fruhlingzeit, 
Children Cong Service, The Chil- 
4 dren School of Song and Exercises, 
with a separate program. 

‘These four Childcer’s Day Exercises 
are leaders. We firmly believe they 


remium. 


ro cents for any three as samples. Also 
send for the Famous Solo Book 
‘Mother, Childhood and Home,”’ and 
Telescope Organ Catalogue. Bilhorn 
J Bros., 152 E Lake St., Chicago Ill. 





Maylew Duplicator | 


will please you when once tested. Send | 
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: Hints and Helps for Teachers 





Remember the promise of awards to Sun- 


What is your school planning to do about the mission-study cam- 
paign? Begin to make your plans before the summer vacation. 





Forward Mission 








day-schools doing the most effective and 
generally practicable work between now 
and March 1, 1908. A 
leaflet with full par- 
ticulars may be had 


‘orward Mission 
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HE twentieth century’s fresh interest in 
missions has not merely reached the 


already entered fhis great field. Interna- 
tional officers, lesson editors, superintend- 
ents, teachers, and other workers, are face 


| ture, and equipment to meet the new appe- 
tite for missionary information and education. 
This demand is an embarrassment, if not a 
surprise. The purpose of the writer is to 
describe material ready for Sunday-school 
missionary instruction. ! 

The Forward Mission-study text-books, ® 
used in mission-study classes, are valuable 
| for teacher-training. Anyone of the courses 
can be taken in eight weeks. Members of 
such classes will have a sense of qualification 
to teach missions not possessed before. A 
superintendent or individual teacher will find 
it possible to draw fact and inspiration from 
| one of the books, to aid in mission plans for 
| school or class. <A teacher of a class of 
| young people, or even of boys or girls above 











HYMNAL 


Including CHURCH HYMNS and GOSPEL SONGS 

The newest Sacred Songs, the famous Welsh. Re- 
vival Songs, and 400 others used: by the Great English 
Revivalist. Boards, $25; cloth, $30 per hundred ; 
go cents and 35 cents by mail. 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York or Chicago 


THE GENUINE MENEELY RFLLS 
Ot purest reined copper and tin. 
‘The most perfect. highest ciass bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. von ‘Troy P O.,N. Vs 
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enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will | 
be sent free, upon application. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Times Co., Publishers. | 


1038 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


| lets. 








Financial 


GUARANTEED 6% INVESTMENT. Security 

400% absolute. Full pestourtes upon applica- 
tion. New York Realty Owners Company. Suite 
500, No. 489 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Travel 


EUROPE, Gibraltar, Italy to Scotland, including | 


Vienna and Berlin, June 20, 29. 
17. $360 to $595, ninth year. 
W. A. Johnson, 9t7 Madison Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


Photography 


H IGHEST Grade 


Revzrse—Aug. 





Photo Finishing fer amateurs 


" promptly by mail. Enlarging a specialty. Write 
for prices, special offers and sample print. Robt. 
ohnston, Kodaks and Supplies Dept S 2, 12 North 


Main, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


For the Home 


At 20 cents a foot you can make your lawn tence 
the most attractive in your neighborhood ; gate 
2.50 up. Best galvanized wire, special white enamel 
coating. Booklet on request. Agents ranted. Acme 
Wire Fence Co., 7or E. Atwater, Detroit, Michigan. 


First Mortgage Farm Loans 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY is assured investors in our 
_“ North Dakota first mortgage farm !oans. Ever 
risk personally inspected. Farm lands steadily in- 
creasing in value. We have had fourteen years’ ex- 
perience in this territory, loaning nearly T'wo Million 
Jollars without a penny loss or the foreclosure of 
a single mortgage by one of our investors. Best 
of references furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
Farmers’ Trust Company, Fessenden, Wells County, 
North Dakota. 











Real Estate 


BYY NEW _ YORK CITY LOTS, AT LIBERTY 
HEIGHTS before Subways open. The small in- 
vestors’ opportunity to share the profits of New York 
7s vapia growth. Elevated and Surface lines now 
with 5c. 
down and 1% menthly or discount for cash ; cement 
sidewalks and curbs, trees, water, gas and electricity. 
Title guaranteed. Bank references. Maps and Book- 
Bastress. Vought & Co., 350 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, New York. 





GIPSY SMITH’S MIssion: 


Illustrated book; map. | 


tare to City Hall; $450 and upwards; 10% | 
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THE NON-CHRISTIAN WORLO 
ONE ORDAINED MISSIONARY 
TO 163,675 PrOPLE 


oO 
THE UNITED STATES 
ONE ORDAINED MINISTER 
0 546 Peome 











| 
| 
| eleven years of age, can gain a new hold of 
| the class by spending from eight to twelve 
evenings with one of these books, 

pressive facts of Christian missions have been 
| gathered into a set of six charts (36x44 
| inches ; sold in unbroken sets), three of these 
| being illustrated on these pages. The actual 
charts contain other details, and cite a stand- 
ard authority for each item presented. 

Two missionary campaign’ libraries, seven 
reference libraries, and a juvenile library 
have been issued ; and including missionary 
campaign library number one and two refer- 
ence libraries, which are now out of print, a 
total of 170,151 volumes of these libraries 
were sold up to April I, 1907. 





1 All the material mentioned in this article is issued 
by the Young People’s Missionary Movement, 156 





y | Fifth Avenue, New York, as an agency of the leading 


missionary boards of the United States and Canada, 
acting in co-operation,and should be obtained through 
the denominational foreign or home missionary 
hoards. When not thus obtainable, it may be or- 
| dered of the Young People’s Missionary Movement. 
2 The titles and authors of the text-books are as 

| follows : 1902-3, “‘ The Price of Africa,” by S. Earl 
Taylor; 1903-4, ‘‘ Princely Men in the Heavenly 
Kingdom ” (China), by Harlan P. Beach, and “ Into 
All the World,”’ by Amos R. Wells; 1904-5, “‘ Sunrise 
in the Sunrise Kingdom,” by J. H. DeForest ; 1905-6, 


** Daybreak in the Dark Continent,”” by Wilson S. | 


Naylor, and “‘ Heroes of the Cross in America,” by 
| Don O. Shelton; 1906-7, ‘‘ The Christian Conquest of 
India,’ by Bishop James M. Thoburn, and.“ Aliens 
or Americans ? ”’ by Howard B. Grose ; those soon to 


be issued for 1907-8, ‘‘ The Uplift of China,”’ by | 


Arthur H. Smith, and “ The Challenge of the City, 
by Josiah Strong. 


from th 
Time, 22,000 150,000 
Some Mae. 
47.000 | H 1904-5 1305-6 
son-a}_ 903-4 
: —_—_— Study Courses StudyCourses 


portals of the Sunday-school, but has | 


to face with a demand for material, litera- | 


F | 
Some of the broad results and most im- | 


The aim is | 


Study Courses 


to bring together the most carefully selected 
recent missionary literature at a minimum 
cost. One or more of these libraries should 
be added to the Sunday-school library. 

Four outline maps (28x32 inches) with 
strong bounding-line,- making them easily 
seen across an ordinary Sunday-school room, 
give Africa, China, lndia, Japan, and Korea, 
Colored wall-maps, varying in size and cost, 
are available on Africa, India, Japan, and 
the United States. A valuable colored chart, 
with the map of Europe as a basis, displays 
the sources and proportions of immigration. 
There are smaller outline- and color- maps 
which, with hlank sheets of paper, can be 
helpfully used as pads in class-work. 

‘** Missions in the Sunday School,’’ a man- 
ual of Methods, by Miss Martha B. Hixson, 
is very rich in suggestion as to the missionary 
organization of the Sunday-school, mission- 
ary exercises in all departments, mission 
study, map and chart work, while the clos- 
ing pages present library lists and striking 
chart designs. Marion Lawrance says, ‘‘ Its 
strength is in the simplicity and explicitness 
of its treatment. Many superintendents and 
teachers do not know how to make a mis- 
sionary day attractive. This book will tell 
you how. If you have no-other book in 
your library, buy this, and see that every 
worker in the Sunday-school reads it.’’ 

For the intermediate department there is 
just off the press the text-book, ‘‘ Uganda’s 
White Man of Work,’’ for young people 
from twelve to sixteen years. In the judg- 
ment of teachers of pedagogy and Sunday- 
school and mission leaders this book by Mrs. 
Sophia Lyon Fahs in a remarkable degree 
presents a new standard, certain to have a 
molding effect upon the future literature in 
this department. The Christian life is seen 
in connection with actual persons, often in 
thrilling situations, and with the exhibition 
of unbounded devotion to a great mission 
task, personal heroism, and faith in God. It 
is therefore an ideal text-book for a three 

months’ course for intermediate classes. E. 
| Morris Fergusson, General Secretary of the 
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New Jersey Sunday School Association, says 
of it: ‘*It ought to go at once into every 
Sunday-school library in the country, and 
| into the curriculum of every graded Sunday- 
| school.’’ 

There is also prepared for the intermediate 
department a series of six missionary pro- 
| grams, with speakers’ parts printed on per- 
| forated pages, to be detached for the use of 





| the young people giving the recitations. The 


| time recommended for the presentation of 


ee wee 








LESSON FOR JUNE 9 (Exod. 12: 21-30) 








‘THE SUNDAY 





Of Miss 


ion-Study Classes 





one of these programs is at the end of the 
regular lesson, after the school reassembles 
for the closing exercises, preferably on the 
. missionary Sunday of the month, if such a 
day is observed. A special illustrated de- 
sign on paper, to be hung in a conspicuous 
place, is used with each program, that of 
‘* White Arm ’’ accompanying the program 
on mission work among the Indians. 

As the first in a series of junior mission 
text-books, ‘‘ Child Life in Mission Lands,’’ 
by Ralph E. Diffendorfer, has been pub- 
lished, containing simple and winning sto- 
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“the Kingdom of Heaven islike unto. 
§ |, Which 8 woman 100k gpd, hid 
n three measures of meal till the 
whole was leavened” Marr. 43,33. 











ries and descriptive sketches, showing the 
real experiences of children in the leading 
mission fields, together with full directions 
covering their use as lessons in junior 
classes. 

** Missionary Object Lessons for Children, 
on Japan,’’ comprises a brief series of in- 
structive talks by the teacher to the primary 
department, based on full suggestions and 
information contained in a manual, and ac- 
companied by a box of curios illustrating 
Japanese home life, worship, and missicns. 


A set of twelve attractive post-cards in colors | 


can be given to the pupils at the close, serv- 
ing as a means of fixing the points of the 
lessons, or they can be used separately. 

A second and admirable series of six ob- 
ject lessons—which can be expanded to 
twelve where desired — on 
Africa, by Miss Ethe} D. 
Hubbard, forms the latest 
issue of material for the 
junior department. The les- 
sons 
objects fully illustrating the 


hut, the arrangement of the 
African kraal, and the arti- 
cles in every-day use, while 
the experiences of the native 
boy and. girl are given con- 
creteness in the doll figures 
representing ‘‘ Shobo ’’ and 
‘*Selina.’? A manual gives 
the leader or teacher complete directions 
in presenting the lessons. 

While the foregoing may suggest the range 
of material fitted for missionary instruction 
in the Sunday-school which is prepared by 
the mission boards working in co-operation, 

: it should be remembered that many of the 
‘ boards have other valuable aids to such in- 
, Struction prepared and issued by them indi- 





vidually, so that no teacher or superinten- | 


| dent need be without the means of impart- 

i ing fresh missionary inspiration and ideals in 
connection with regular Sunday-school work. 
— Charles H. Morgan, Ph. D., New York. 


% 
The Marion Lawrance School 


The headquarters of the International | gested that we try it. 


Sunday-school Association have been con- 
solidated in Chicago, and Mr. Marion Law- 
rance leaves the school of which he has been 
superintendent for more than thirty years. 
What, then, is to be the future of the famous 
Washington Street Congregational Sunday- 
school? It will have none! Why? 
cause a new school has been organized in its 
stead to be known as ‘‘ The Marion Law- 
rance Sunday-school ’”’ ! 


This is the tribute of a loyal school and 
church to a loving friend and faithful super- 
intendent. The experience has been some- 
thing like that which comes to every home. 
We train our best, and send them forth to 
the larger field. No one can ever repay 
Mr. Lawrance the debt which is written 
large in every heart and in all our activities, 
And he owes, as he has often said, some- 
thing to us. It is an honor to this church 
and school that they have furnished such a 
field of service, given such loyal friendship 
and support in all the work of these years. 
Great leaders we must always have, but they 
must be matched by great followers who 
carry on the work. 

Mr. Lawrance’s leaving calls attention 
forcibly to the value and power of continuity 
in definite service. : 

There is a great deal of moving nowadays 
on the part of pastors and workers. It is 
easy to pack up if we are not suited. It is 
oftener a revelation of our unwillingness or 
inability to work in the harness with others 
than-of anything else. Human nature needs 
the test of a long task. The Sunday-school 
tramp never measures up to sucha test. A 
chance remark by the superintendent, a fail- 





are accompanied by | 


construction of the African | 


ure to get all he wanted for himself, weak- 
| mess or laxness as a teacher, and he stays 
| awayor moves on. Great service and noble 
friendships need time for their development. 
There is splendid training for all our powers 
| if we stay by the difficulties of a long service. 
Men and women are needed in Christian 
work to-day who have the grit, patience, and 


| grace to stay with the hard tasks which take | 


a generation to solve. 


A change in the leadership is always a new | 
How | 
encouraging it is to see them spring to their | 


and remunerative test of the workers. 


duty, and to express their continued loyalty 
to the work of God. They share the loss, 
and together they will work to meet the 
emergency. ;- Changed circumstances always 
make their challenge to fidelity. 
is a discipline from which men emerge stronger 
and better, 
He will succeed himself, 
| but Joshua will-be ready.. All of us may 
move away, but God abides. 

precious, 
past we shall always. possess. Experience 
has grooved certain courses of action. These 
we shall preserve and enlarge. It is inter- 
esting to know that the aggregate time given 
by sixty present members in our church and 
school represents over one thousand years 
of service! Our three present superintend- 
ents have known and been identified with 
; the school over seventy five years. ‘The 


work to be done is not less, but greater. | 
} You will hear from the new Sunday-school 


again,—always, we trust, upon the right 


Toledo, O. 








Fit The Grocer 
Wife Made the Suggestion 
A grocer has excellent opportunity to 
know the effects of special foods on his 
customers. A Cleveland grocer has a 
long list of customers that have been 
helped in health by leaving off coffee 
and using Postum Food Coffee. 
He says, regarding his own experience: 
‘‘Two years ago I had been drinking 
coffee and must say that I was almost 





Be- | troubles to leave off coffee and 
| Postum Food Coffee.” 
Read, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,”’ | 


wrecked in my nerves. 

‘‘ Particularly in the morning I was so 
irritable and upset that I could hardly 
wait until the coffee was served, and 
then I had no appetite for breakfast and 
did not feel like attending to my store 
duties. 

‘‘One day my wife suggested that in- 
| asmuch as I was selling so much Postum 
| there must be some merit in it, and sug- 
I took home a 
| package, and she prepared it according 

to directions. The result was a very 
| happy one. - My nervousness gradually 
| disappeared, and to-day I am all right. 
| I would advise everyone affected in any 
| way with nervousness or stomach 


** There’s a Rea- 
son.” 
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This cross | 


We know that God is the same. | 
Moses may die, | 


The assets. of the new. Sunday-school are | 
The: ideals. and. service of the | 


side!— 7he Rev. Ernest Bourner Aillen, | 


use | 
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BOOKS 
ON THE 


3 on me BIBLE 


Our Misunderstood Bible. sy 1, ciay trumbun, D.v. 
Just issued. The material for this book was prepared by Dr. 
Trumbull, but has never before been pub- 
lished in book form. Commonly accepted 
explanations of Bible texts are boldly 
challenged in the thirty-three chapters of 
this book, and the earnest Bible student 
will heartily welcome the light thrown on 
the passages discussed, whether he entirely 
agrees with the author or not. The book 
is tastefully made, and is stamped in gold and silver. 

$1.00, net, at your regular bookseller’s, or from the pub- 
lishers, postpaid. 








A Book by 
H. Clay 
Trumbull 











et 





The Ancestry of Our English Bible. 


By Ira Maurice Price, Ph.D., Professor of the Semitic Languages and Litera- 
‘ tures in the University of Chicago. ‘‘The story of the Bible in the 
English language as it now is in our hands in the King James 
Version, the Revised and the 
American Standard Version. Told im an 
enticing and very lucid style.”—7Zhe Ju- 
terior, Chicago. 


Version 





About the 
Bible 


Versions 


“Certainly nothing hand- 
somer has issued recently from an American 
publishing house, and I belieéve nothing so 
valuable on the subject has been published 
for a long time.’’—W. H. P. Faunce, Presi- 
dent Brown University. 











“Of the many recent works on the 
English Bible this easily takes the lead in attractiveness and 
interest.” — The Living Church. 

Illuminated cover ; 330 pages; 45 illustrations. $1.50, net, 
at your bookdealer’s, or sent postage prepaid by the publishers. 


7 
Light on the Old Testament from Babel. 


By Albert T. Clay, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Semitic Philology and Arche- 
ology, and Assistant Curator of the Babylonian Section, Department of 
Archeology, University of Pennsylvania. ‘‘We do not know of any 


volume in English which gives, in a brief compass, so intelli- 
gent and stimulating a survey of the re- 
sults of the excavations in Babylonia and 
Assyria.”—T7he Church Standard, Phila- 
delphia. ‘* We have here the most compact 





Sidelights on 
the Old 


and sober manual of modern archeological 











Testament science in its bearings on Semitic history.” 
—The Lutheran, Philadelphia. “It is the 
best book on this subject which American 

scholarship has yet produced.’ —Reform Church Messenger, 
Piiladelphia. 


Photogravure frontispiece ; 437 pages; 125 illustrations. 
$2.00, net, at any bookseller’s, or from the publishers, postage 
prepaid. 
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THE MAYOR % 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
*‘The brightest use SAPOLIO."" 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small ‘expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


inthe hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 

















The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer | 


| 
} 


Sunday, June 9. Howtohelpthose | 
younger than we are (Matt. 18:1-6). | 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoONn.—Helping by precept (Prov. 6 : 20- 
22). 

‘TUES.— By example ( Prov. 31 : 10-3:). 

WED.— By warning (Mal. 4 : 4-6). 

‘THURS.—Christ's youth (Luke 2 : 41-52). 

FRI.— Timothy's vouth (2 ‘Tim, 1 : 1-6). 

Sat.—God's Spirit (Joel 2 : 27-29). 











Sample 
card con- 
taining 
12 pen 2 
differe nt 
petterns, 
sent to 


any address upon receipt of six cents in postage. 


Spencerian Pen~©o: *Hew York.” 













HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 

Get ‘* Improved,’’ no tacks required 

Wood Rollers Tin Roller 


Feeding For Health 
Directions by a Food Expert 


A complete change in food makes a 
complete change in the body. Therefore 
if you are ailing in any way, the surest 
road back to health is to change your 
diet. Try the following breakfast for 
ten days and mark the result. 

Two soft boiled eggs (if you have a 
weak stomach, boil the eggs as follows : 
put two eggs into a pint tin cup of boiling 
water, cover and set off the stove. Take 
out in nine minutes; the whites will be 
the consistency of cream and partly di- 
gested. Don’t change the directions in 
any particular), some fruit, cooked or 
raw, cooked preferred, a slice of toast, a 
little butter, four heaping teaspoonfuls of 
Grape-Nuts with some cream, a cup of 
properly boiled Postum Food Coffee. 

The Grape-Nuts breakfast food is fully 
and scientifically cooked at the factory, 
and both that and the Postum have the 
diastase (that which digests the starchy 

art) developed in the manufacture. 

oth the food and the coffee, therefore, 
are predigested, and assist in a natural 
way to digest the balance of the food. 
Lunch at noon: the same. 

For dinner in the evening use meat 
and one or two vegetables. Leave out 
the fancy desserts.'. Never over-eat. 
Better a little less than too much. 

If you can use health as a means to 
gain success in business or in a profes- 
sion it is well worth the time and atten- 
tion required to arrange your diet to ac- 
complish the result. ead, ‘* The Road | 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘*There's a} 
Reason.” | 





| wicked. 
| producing 








Tell how older people have helped you. 
Give reasons for helping the young. 
Name some rewards of helping the young. 


BOY. who was asked whether he 
thought boys were preached to too 
much, replied that he did not, but 

that he thought the best preaching to 
boys was the preaching vf the example 
of a strong, true and fearless life lived 
before them. This sort of preaching is 
not confined to the time when words are 
spoken or when the preacher is present. 
It goes on all the time. The boy who 
has such an example before him cannot | 
escape from it. yhen it is out of his | 
sight, it is not out of his mind. It will | 
not do tosay to children or young people, 
‘‘Do as I say.” They will not; they 
will do as we do, and as they see us do- 
ing. The best way to help them to be 
what they ought to be is to be ourselves 
what we ought to be. 


% 


We ought to exercise the greatest care 
in what we say to young people and 
children, and the way we:say it, and in 
what we say before young people. To 
talk about them in their presence is 
It is an almost certain way of 
self-consciousness and of 
spoiling ‘the-natural -ingenuousness of 
their hearts. It is as wrong as it can be 
to boast of their smartness, or to lament 
their weaknesses in their presence. And 
as we ought not to talk of them at all in 
their presence, so we ought not in their 
presence to talk critically or unworthily 
of others.. And they ought never to be 
educated into falsehood or exaggeration 
by our false or exaggerated speech. 
They will learn to talk just as they hear 
us talk, not as we tell them they ought 
to talk. 

b 4 


How warmly we all recall some men 
and women, who in our childhood were 
our friends,and how easily we recall, also, 
those whom we and the other children 
feared and disliked ! As we recall those | 
days it is good to pause and ask how, now 
that we are older, the children regard us. 
Do they fear us and regard us as cool 
and distant, and treat us so, or do they 
take us into their friendship and hail us 
as their good playfellows? We can de- 
termine this for ourselves. Do we want 
them to regard us as we regarded those 
ogres who checked our play and forbade 
our freedom when we were children? It 
is good now, in dealing with young 
people, to recall our own younger days 
even if we are still young, and to treat 
them as we liked to be treated when we 
were of their age. 








% 


Older people do not seem to themselves | 
to have grown older. They still feel 
just as young and interested in young 
people’s interests as ever. Occasionally | 
there are exceptions, but as a rule older 
people are just children with stiffer joints 
and hardened skins. We ought not to 
allow the things of age to dominate. We | 
ought to keep ourselves pliable and 
sympathetic, and we can do so by being 
toward all younger people what we | 
liked to have older people be toward us | 
when we were younger. We need only | 
act fully decording to our hearts, pro- 
vided our hearts are really loving and 
true. 


We are all really children in God's | 
sight. The wisest man in. the world is | 


| children. If we don’t stay little children, 
‘or don’t return to childhood, there is no 
entrance into the Kingdom of God for us. 


_ Hilprecht’s Recent Researches 


| amazed at this revelation of knowledge 


| nological text, and to my mind its value 


| mensely exceeded ours in extent and in 


| between them, and I am of a teachable 


very ignorant, and the strongest man 
very weak. We ought not to imagine 
ourselves as growing very wise or ve 
strong, just because we are growing old. 
A few years are nothing to God. We 
shall be wiser and steadier if we don’t 
puton airs of maturity; if, instead, weall 
© on being children all our lives. Paul 
tells us that when he became a man he 
put away childish things, but he kept a 
child’s heart just the same, and we may 
be sure loved and was loved by little 


‘<e 


(Continued from page 264) 


Hilprecht ‘is able to produce proof that 
the Babylonians must have been famil- 
iar with the following theorems: 1. 
‘‘ The area of a rectangle is equal to the 
product of its base and altitude. 2. The 
area of a square is equal to the square 
of its side. 3. The area of a right trian- 
gle is equal to one-half the product of 
its base and altitude. 4. The area of a 
trapezoid is’ equal to one-half the sum 
of its bases multiplied by its altitude.” 
Hilprecht goes on to show that the Baby- 
lonians must alsoghave learned the re- 
lationship of the circumference of a circle 
to its diameter. We express it by say- 
ing that the circumference is equal to 
the diameter multiplied by 3.14159. To 
so fine a point these ancient folk may not 
have reduced it, but expressed the ratio | 
simply by 3. ° 

When one reflects upon the antiquity 
of these little Babylonian texts (they are 
about 3,500 years old), he cannot but be 


in that distant past. It may well give 
us pause as we think of future revela- 
tions from the same source. 

The last text in this volume is a chro- 


at least equals that of all the other texts 
put together. Professor Hilprecht has 
introduced it in a learned introduction 


(Lesson for JUNE 9) MAY 25, 1907 


The Family Bible should have those human 
perfections, of translation and ment and 
ype and binding, which do honor to the Divine 

erfections of Truth and Life. -The : 


American 
Standard Bible 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 


as  goaety 2 pone wisdam ore = 
make it, n regards, a setting 
the Divine Word. 

The Teachers’ Edition of the American 
Standard Bible contains Bible Dictionary, Con- 
cordance, maps and illustrations. 

Write for our free book, which gives full in- 
formation. 


THOMAS & SONS 
Bib 
37a East 18th Street, New York 











Syracuse 
University 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Offers, beside the lar College Courses, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Civil Engineer- 
ing, _Architecttfre, Music, Painting, Law, 
Medicine, Sociology, Pedayogy.- ; 
Over Forty of the leading Universities of this 
country and Europe are represented on the 
Faculty of the College of Liberal Arts. 
Tuition expenses are so moderate that they 
are less than the fees in some colleges where 
free tuition is given. Send for catalogue. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, July 5 to August 16. 


Bulletin sent on application, 


DIVINITY SCHOOL — 


—or— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1907-08, Now Ready. 
BLAIR ACADEMY 


Blairstown, New Jersey. ; 
John I. Blair Foundation. 6oth year. Prepares for 
any American College. New Buildings, Gymnasium, 
Campus 60 acres. Moderate 























which fills twenty big pages # should {and Swimmin 


like to tell all that he has found in it, 
and all the use that he would make of | 
it, but I fear the gentle reader (that most | 
interesting personage who has helped us | 
all.since the days of Elia) would rebel | 
and read me no more. But I must dare 

to say that while I am not quite convinced 

by all of the reasoning, I have learned | 
some things from the new tablet and its 

editor. Yet he has given his consent 

to a reduction of the date of Sargon I | 
from 3750, as generally held, to between | 
3000 and 2700 B.C., in which I must re- | 
spectfully decline to follow. I prefer, 
pending new and positive information, 
to stand by Nabonidus and his chronolo- 
gists, whose documentary material im- 


preservation. But I am glad to accept 
the rearrangement of the Cassite kings, 
which King and Hilprecht have made 


spirit in respect of the theories advanced 
concerning the earlier kings. 

I congratulate Professor Hilprecht on 
this fresh, vigorous and able contribution 
to the growing science of Assyriology. 

Mapison, N. J. 


del 
Convention Calendar 


Arkansas, at Ft. Smith ... 


oo « «June 5-7; 





New York, at Watertown . .. . . June 11-13 
Idaho, at Nampa. ....... . June 18-20 
Colorado, at Canon City . .. . . June 18-20 
Indiana, at Kokomo .... .. . June 18-20 
Mississippi, at Yazoo City. , . . . June 18-20 
Ohio, at Mansfield . . . .. . . . June 25-27 
Iowa, at Davenport. . .... . . June 26-28 
| Oregon, at Eugene . ...... . June 27-29 
Manitoba, at Winnipeg . ..... . July 2-4 
| Wisconsin, at , eee ke & eee 
| North Dakota, at Fargo. ..... July 15-17 
Iowa, Sixth District Summer 

School, at Clear Lake. . . . . July 15-21 
Alberta, at Calgary ...... . july 23-25 
Kentucky, at Madisonville - . « July 23-25 
Oklahoma, at Shawnee. . . . August 20-22 


Kentucky, at Madisonville 
Arizona, at Prescott . es 
Massachusetts, at Lowell. . . 
New Brunswick, at St. John . 
District of Columbia, at 
Washington... ...-. 


. . August 27-29 
. October 
. October 8-10 





. October 23-25 


- October 28-30 | 


Bool. 
rates. JOHN C. SHARPE, A.M., D.D.. Principal. 


EGREE Cou AT +. Write Pres. C. 
D PS URsES A Cees Uikuees en 














The best place for 


REST, RECREATION 
OR RECUPERATION 


at this season is 


ATLANTIC CITY 


and the new fireproof 


CHALFONTE 


is especially well equipped 
to supply the wants of those 
who come to secure them 


Write for Illustrated Folder 
and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Always Open On the Beach 

















Missionary Studies 
for the Sunday-School 
Edited by George H. Trull 


These small, mexpensive books are written es- 
pecially for circulation among Sunday-school 
scholars. They are issued in three series, and 
the second and third series in two grades each, 
Junior and Senior. 

Price 20 cents each, postpaid, ro or more 
copies, 15 cents each, not postpaid; 50 copies, 
to cents each, not postpaid. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Watnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














